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The Week. 


Tren days ago the news came from Spa- 
nish sources that Maceo, the insurgent 
leader in Cuba, had been killed in a skir- 
mish in the province of Havana. The 
news was promptly denied by the Cuban 
Junta and their newspapers in the United 
States. It was said that this was the 
twentieth time that Maceo had been 
killed on paper, and that the last report 
was a lie like all the rest of them. Ifthe 
Spaniards had won a victory as well as 
killed Maceo, why did they not produce 
his body? This was a fair question, and 
it led to reasonable doubts whether he 
had been killed or not. A day or two 
later additional news came. It was ex- 
plained that Maceo had passed around 
the Spanish line of forts called the Trocha 
in boats, with the intention of trans- 
ferring military operations to the eastern 
part of the island, and that he had acci- 
dentally encountered a detachment of 
the Spanish forces under Major Cirujeda; 
that he was killed in the skirmish, but 
that the fact was not immediately known 
because his presence there was not sus- 
pected; that some Spanish guerillas went 
over the field rifling the pockets of the 
slain, and found among other things Ma- 
ceo’s order-book, and a memorandum 
written by young Gomez saying that he 
would not abandon the dead body of 
Maceo. Meanwhile the body itself had dis- 
appeared. On Friday all denials ceased, 
and the admission was made at the Cuban 
headquarters in Philadelphia that Maceo 
had been killed at the time and place 
first mentioned. On Sunday morning a 
new story burst upon us in the form of 
posters in the Junta newspapers that 
Maceo had been murdered. The details 
were so overwrought and embellished 
with such alarming job type, and coupled 
with such appeals for intervention by 
Congress, as to impart an animus to the 
tale and cast doubt upon its veracity at 
once. If Maceo had teen murdered, the 
murder was not done on our territory. 
He was not an American citizen. How 
did it concern us? What had Congress 
to say about it anyway? Apparently the 
whole story had been ‘‘cooked up” for 
hysterical effect upon American readers 
and embellished to sell newspapers. 











The ‘‘ war scare”’ that took possession 
of the public mind one year ago has not 
died out with the settlement of the Ve- 
nezuelan dispute. It has merely taken 
another form. Evidence of its continued 
existence was observed on Monday, when 
the stock market declined heavily on the 
report that Maceo had been killed by 
treachery instead of in fair fight—as 





though that circumstance could make any 
diff-rence tous. This tale was, naturally 
enough, made the pretext for a series 
of resolutions proposed by a Senator 
whose term of office is expiring, and 
who finds it necessary to whoop louder 
than usual for that reason. Yet Mr. 
Call’s state of mind is not that of either 
the Senate or the House. His resolu- 
tions were referred to the committee on 
foreign relations without debate, and 
there, we are assured, they will sleep 
a considerable time, because Senator 
Sherman, its chairman, has recovered 
from the fit of Jingoism that afflicted 
him in common with so many of his fel- 
lows last spring. In the House it is 
affirmed that Chairman Hitt has come 
back clothed and in his right mind. In 
short, the Republican party is pretty well 
satisfied with things as they are, and has 
no wish to change the issue and start a 
crusade the end of which cannot be fore- 
seen. The Popocrats, we are obliged to 
say, have at no time been a Jingo party. 
They still insist that we shall not submit 
to foreign dictation as to the kind of 
money we shall use, but that is a differ- 
ent thing from dictating to foreign coun- 
tries what they shall do or not do about 
their own exclusive concerns. 





The decline in the stock market was 
without reason, but it serves to show 
how extremely sensitive the public mind 
is to anything like foreign embroilment, 
and how everything of that nature tends 
to interrupt business and check the re- 
turn of prosperity. The anti-British 
Jingoes, or the survivors of them; in 
their search for something to take the 
place of the Venezuelan dispute, have 
discovered that the Lesser Antilles are in 
a suffering state by reason of the low 
price of sugar, and that they want to be 
annexed to usin order to get an advantage 
in our market over the German beet-sugar 
growers. They have been making rep- 
resentations on this subject to the home 
Government for many years, urging 
that England shall adopt countervailing 
duties to the German sugar bounty. 
Hitherto Parliament has remained deaf 
to their entreaties. Latterly their prayer 
has been accompanied by something like 
a warning that they may be compelled to 
seek pecuniary salvation by joining the 
United States. How far this sentiment 
has found expression it is impossible to 
say, but it has served as a text for some 
of our Jingo newspapers. They assume 
at the outset that those islands are a de- 
sirable possession per se, whereas they 
are a source of expense to the country 
that is now responsible for them, without 
apy corresponding gain or advantage. 
They are poverty-stricken to the last de- 
gree. The whites have mostly abandoned 
them long since after losing their money 








Ninety-five per cent. of the 
population consists of negroes and mulat- 
toes, whose wages are only 20 cents per 


in them. 


day. It is their poverty, and not their 
will, that directs their thoughts towards 
us, so far as they are thinking about an- 
nexation. Do we want any more pau- 
pers? 





The arrival of.the ex-Queen of Hawaii 
at San Francisco has revived tosome ex- 
tent the flagging interest in the question 
of the annexation of those islands to the 
United States. Nearly four years have 
passed since President Harrison sent to 
the Senate his treaty to accomplish that 
object. The treaty was not acted upon 
by the Senate before Mr. Cleveland’s 
inauguration, and shortly after his acces- 
sion he withdrew it. There was a good 
deal of excitement about the matter then 
and for nearly a year afterwards. Gradu- 
ally it passed away, so that most people 
now remember very little about it, except 
that the Queen’s Government was over- 
thrown and a republic set up in its place 
which has gone on with tranquillity, has 
paid its own way, and has not been dis- 
turbed by either foreign aggression or in- 
ternal convulsions. All American interests 
have been as fully protected as they could 
have been if Hawaii had been a State in 
the Union and had voted for McKinley 
in the recentelection. Oneof the current 
reports is that the ex-Queen has come 
hither for the purpose of advocating an- 
neyation, that the expenses of her jour- 
ney are paid by the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, and that she is to have a pension 
of $10,000 per year if she succeeds in her 
mission. 


Although the Republicans set out to 
annex the islands in the beginning, and 
although they put a plank in their last 
national platform on the subject of Ha- 
waii, they came short of demanding an- 
nexation. This is the more remarkable 
since the same platform did demand the 
acquisition by purchase of the Danish 
West Indies, which nobody now seems to 
want even as a free gift. The exact 
words of the Hawaiian clause in the plat- 
form are these: 

‘The Hawaiian Islands should be controlled 
by the United States, and no foreign Power 
should be permitted to interfere with them.” 
The fact is that the islands have been 
controlled by us for twenty-one years, 
partly by moral influences, partly by the 
treaties of 1875 and 1887. The former, 
the so-called reciprocity treaty, provided 
that Hawaii should not make any grant 
or concession of ports or territory, or even 
of trade reciprocity, to any other country. 
The latter extended the duration of the 
former, and gave us the exclusive use of 
Pearl River harbor in addition, with the 
privilege of fortifying it if we -should 
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choose to do so. These treaties are as 
binding on the present Government as 
they were on that of the Queen, and are 
in no danger of being abrogated. Nor has 
any foreign Power shown the smallest 
desire or intention to interfere with the 
islands. The control, which is all that 
the Republican platform demands, is ab- 
solutenow. It could not be made more so 
by annexation. But the control of Hawaii 
over us would begin with annexation, be- 
cause she would then have demands on 
our Treasury, and would, after no very 
long period, send one Representative and 
two Senators toour Congress. She wouid 
begin to enact, in our halls of legislation, 
the same part that is now enacted by 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, with a consti- 
tuency composed largely of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Portuguese, who would of 
course participate in our Presidential 
elections at the same time. Moreover, 
who is to answer for the movements of 
these interesting types of citizens after 
they come in? Being already part and 
parcel of Hawaii, they will become part 
and parcel of us, not merely as voters, 
but as persons. They will have the same 
right to move about that we have. In 
other words, they will be Americans, and 
will have the privilege of entering the 
port of San Francisco when they choose, 
in such numbers as they choose. They 
cannot be subjected to restraints in the 
way of identification that other citizens 
are not subjected to. We commend this 
view of annexation to the ‘‘ Coasters”’ 
and all others who are fearful of a Mon- 
golian invasion. 





At the Republican Senate caucus on 
Tuesday week, a resolution was intro- 
duced by Senator Wolcott of Colorado of 
the following tenor : 

‘Resolved, That a special committee of 

five members of this caucus be appointed to 
recommend some plan whereby legislation 
may be had at this session of Congress Jook- 
ing to an international conference with lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world for the 
promotion of bimetallism.” 
The newspapers say that the resolution 
was adopted without objection, and in a 
perfunctory manner, with no expectation 
that it would lead to any result. It is 
said to be a sop to Senators from the sil- 
ver-mining States who did not bolt the 
St. Louis nominations and absent them- 
selves from the caucus. Moreover, it was 
considered as in some sort a fulfilment of 
the clause of the St. Louis platform 
which says: 

‘* We are therefore opposed to the free coin- 
age of silver except by international agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of 
the world, which we pledge ourselves to pro- 
mote,” etc. 

Whatever the reasons may have been for 
adopting such a resolution, it must be 
looked upon as solemn fooling, if not 
worse. It will probably turn out to be 
worse, since it confirms to a certain ex- 
tent what the Bryanites said all through 
the campaign, that the country and man- 








kind are suffering for want of bimetallism. 
If that is the truth, of course they must 
keep up the fight to bring it about, and 
logically the Republicans ought to join 
them. If the requisite number of foreign 
nations will not join us, then it is equally 
incumbent on us to dosomething to bring 
in bimetallism at home, and the only sub- 
ject of dispute is whether the ratio of 16 
to 1 is the true one, or whether we should 
adopt one nearer to the market ratio. 





The good old times of ‘‘ tariff hear- 
ings’’ are with us again. How idyllic 
the programme is! A day for this inte- 
rest, another for that ; one schedule to 
be “‘ heard ’’.on Monday, another on Tues- 
day, and so on. All the manufacturers 
who will march on Washington Coxey- 
fashion are to be disinterested patriots, 
anxious only that the dear workingmen 
may have good wages. They will strain 
a point with the committee to make 
their demands for themselves very 
‘* moderate.’”’ They will gravely tell 
Chairman Dingley that the rates they 
ask for are just sufficient to send up 
wages but not prices, except for those 
who like to pay higher prices; while as 
for the manufacturers themselves, they 
are willing to go on with only two meals 
a day. Then, of course, there is the 
revenue—they are all concerned about 
that. Ifyou come right down to it, all 
they want a protective tariff for is to 
bring in revenue. Imported goods are 
monstrous, to be sure, and no true 
American can look upon them without 
disgust; but what is meant is goods im- 
ported to be used. Everybody approves 
of goods imported simply to pay duties 
and swell the revenue, and which will then 
immediately disappear and not bother 
us. If goods are really to come in and 
be sold as well as pay customs taxes, 
why, of course, they must be in some 
other ‘*schedule’’ than our own. You 
are scarcely so simple as to think we voted 
for McKinley merely tu have foreign goods 
dumped on our devoted shores. 





The ‘*‘ business men”’ of Philadelphia, 
with whom Quay has quarrelled, publish- 
ed on Thursday a letter sent out during 
the late campaign to a number of candi- 
dates for the Pennsylvania Senate and 
House. It was sent by State Chairman 
Eikins, and ran as follows: ‘* By request 
of Senator Quay I take great pleasure in 
enclosing contribution to defray your 
campaign expenses.’’ Each letter con- 
tained a check for either $500 or $250. 
This is valuable as an account, in the 
very words, how the ‘‘ boss business ’’ is 
carried on. Platt conducts it in precise- 
ly the same manner. He sends candi- 
dates checks for ‘‘campaign expenses”’ 
out of the money levied by him as black- 
mail on the corporations. The candidate 
gladly accepts, and if he is elected he is 
‘*owned ’’ by the boss, and obeys his or- 











ders in the Legislature. Most of these 
candidates are country lawyers or farm- 
ers, or young adventurers, to whom $250 
or $00 for any purpose is very welcome. 
This enables both Platt and Quay to sell 
legislation, to say what bill shall be 
passed and what not. Indirectly it en- 
ables them to say to the Governors what 
appointments they shall make. In fact, 
it operates as a sale of the States to men 
of bad character. It is a very open 
‘transaction, too. It goes on year after 
year under the eyes and noses of men 
who profess to have a great deal of pa- 
triotism when there is a prospect of a war 
with England, but none at any other 
time. It is now about to operate as the 
sale of a seat in the Senate to Platt, and 
he is allowed to make the purchase as a 
reward for a long career of baseness. 





One of the alarming features of the 
New York Senatorial crisis is the si- 
lence of the press about it. There 
is apparently a prospect that a gross 
outrage on the State is about to be 
perpetrated by a venal Legislature; and 
under the new doctrine that when an 
outrage is likély to succeed, there is no 
use in saying anything about it, the press 
has nothing to say about the senator- 
ship. The Tribune has very tardily 
and warily spoken out for Choate, but 
the others let one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the State as a State 
be performed with little more than a 
mention, while they lavish columns on 
the doings of two foreigners in another 
country, Weyler and Maceo. If the 
Union League Club had not spoken up, 
one of our greatest shames would prob- 
ably have passed without notice. That 
is one natural result of boss govern- 
ment. The essentials of American gov- 
ernment are publicity and discussion— 
the doing of public business openly, and 
the open statement of the reason why 
each thing is done. The essentials of 
boss government are silence and secrecy, 
or, as they have been called in Pennsy!- 
vania, ‘‘ addition, division, and silence.” 





People who think that our Presidents 
ought to be chosen by popular vote 
should find food for reflection in the 
statement from Austin that, during the 
last week of November, the State Return- 
ing Board was counting the vote of Texas, 
and that even so long after the election 
as the lst of December the figures had 
not been received at the capital from six 
counties. Fancy the condition of the 
country after an election like that of 
1880, when Garfield received 214 electoral 
votes and Hancock 155, if the public had 
been obliged to wait a month or more for 
the full returns from Texas in order to 
learn which candidate had a plurality of 
the popular vote—the final count in that 
year showing 9,464 more for Garfield than 
for Hancock in the whole Union. Think, 
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too, of the temptation that the Demo- 
cratic officials who always compose re- 
turning-boards in Texas would have had, 
to throw out 10,000 Republican votes in 
that State in order to leave Hancock 
ahead in the whole country—the recent 
count at Austin having been made be- 
hind closed doors by the Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, and Attorney-General, with- 
out the presence of a single representa- 
tive of any other party. 





The Jowa State Register is loath to 
drop the idea that the sound-money Demo- 
crats ought toreceive some “‘ recognition ”’ 
in the way of federal offices from the Mc- 
Kinley Administration. Its latest sugges- 
tion ison behalf of Mr. George F. Parker, 
United States Consul at Birmingham,who 
is an Iowa man and a Democrat, but who 
opposed Bryanism and, during the cam- 
paigo, wrote letters and contributed arti- 
cles to the press that were ‘‘ greatly help- 
ful in convincing true Democrats of the 
United States that Bryanarchy is not De- 
mocracy.”’ The /egister speaks bighly 
of Mr. Parker's official record, and ex- 
presses the hope that ‘‘ civil service, or a 
proper appreciation of a good man in the 
right place, will be sufficient to retain Mr. 
Parker as Consul at Birmingham during 
the next Administration.” As we have 
previously said in regard to other cases, 
we do not think that a Democrat ought 
to be retained in office simply because he 
opposed Bryanism. On the other hand, 
we not only believe that Mr. Parker ought 
to be retained on the ground of his effi- 
ciency in office, but we seeno reason why 
every other efficient Consul should not 
also be retained. Does the Register see 
any ? 





Gov. Morton deserves the thanks of all 
friends of good government for his pub- 
lic-spirited action in approving the ex- 
tension of the civil-service regulations. It 
is no secret that in doing this he has dis- 
regarded the appeals of the Platt ma- 
chine leaders, who realized that the ex- 
tension would make their proposed work 
of nullifying the law more odious and 
consequently more difficult. They hoped 
to induce the Governor to delay action 
till the expiration of his term, feeling 
sure that Gov. Black would be more easi- 
ly controlled by them. They have had 
little Lexow of Nyack and other Platt 
errand-boys running about on this busi- 
ness for several weeks past, hoping in 
one way or another to prevent Gov. Mor- 
ton from taking any action; but all their 
efforts have come to nothing through the 
Governor's firmness and sense of public 
duty. The rules have been extended pre- 
cisely as the friends of reform wished 
them to be. Not only have 116 new 


places been brought under the competi- 
tive examinations, but all public officials 
are subjected to stricter regulations and 
can be held to greater accountability than 
ever before. In giving his approval, Gov. 








Morton takes occasion to say some truths 
about civil-service reform and the public 
sentiment of the State in regard to it 
which the assailants of the law will not 
relish. ‘* The civil service principle,’’ he 
says, ‘‘as applied to administrative offices, 


is doubtless here to stay, and its utility 


will be readily conceded by most persons 
who have had experience in public af- 
fairs. Now that the policy is firmly es- 
tablished in our Constitution and laws, 
is sustained by our highest courts and 
justified by experience, it is important 
that it be judiciously applied in the pub- 
lie service, under a careful: but not too 
rigid classification, and with clear and 
simple rules, possessing gufficient flexi- 
bility to permit modifications which may 
be found necessary in practical adminis- 
tration.’ 





It is one of the veriest commonplaces 
that nobody else has so much to hope for 
from the establishment of civil-service 
reform and the elimination of partisan- 
ship from the mass of the offices as the 
poor map. For this reason ‘‘ organized 
labor’’ could not have had a more obvi- 
ous combination of duty and profit than 
would have been found in a campaign 
for the merit system. Yet we do not re- 
call any evidence of activity in this line of 
effort among the various associations of 
workingmen in this State or elsewhere. 
It is therefore a gratifying surprise to 
find that the Indiana State Federation of 
Trade and Labor Unions has adopted a 
resolution advocating the passage by the 
new Legislature of a measure that shall 
place the entire control of the penal, cor- 
rectional, and charitable institutions in 
the hands of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, in order to abolish the spoils system 
of control. In advocating this resolution 
the President claimed that by its passage 
the Federation would be simply adhering 
to the policy outlined in its first declara- 
tion of principles, and he said that the 
members of the organization believe that 
it has had much to do in cultivating 
public sentiment on this question. The 
real wonder is that Indiana is the only 
State where the leaders of ‘ organized 
labor’? have been awake to the im- 
portance of this subject to those whom 
they represent. 





The Republican candidate for Congress 
in the Third Mississippi District last 
month was a negro who received only a 
few hundred votes, and it is announced 
that he will contest the seat of Represen- 
tative Catchings, who was reélected. Ap- 
parently his claim will rest upon the con- 
tention that the present system of quali- 
fication for the suffrage in that State is 
unjust and unconstitutional. Since the 
new Constitution went into effect, the 
negro vote has fallen off very greatly. 
This is due largely to the fact that, in 
order to be entitled to the suffrage, a 
man must now be able to read the Con- 





stitution or to understand it when read to 
him, and must also have paid a poll tax, 
as well as have resided in his election pre- 
cinct forayear. Honestly enforced, these 
restrictions would probably bar out ten 
ignorant, penniless, and migratory blacks 
to one white. If honestly enforced, no- 
body who believes that some guards 
should be put around the ballot-box can 
object to them. 





The mere fact that few negroes now 
vote in Mississippi does not of itself prove 
any unfairness in the administration of 
the constitutional testsfor the suffrage. 
Only a comparatively small proportion of 
the race can meet the existing qualifica- 
tions, although the number registered 
seems to be increasing in a normal man- 
ner with the coming of age of youth who 
have been educated in the public schools, 
There is another reason for a small colored 
vote, however, which is seldom thought 
of. This is the fact that the Southern 
negro has ceased to regard the ballot as 
the supreme good. There was a time 
when he thought that it made little dif- 
ference whether he worked and saved 
and accumulated money and _ learned 
something, provided he could vote. He 
hes léarned that it is far more important 
for him to acquire some property than it 
is to cast a ballot for some white or black 
politician who cares nothing for him. The 
wisest leaders of the race—men likes Booker 
Washington of Tuskegee, Ala., for exam- 
ple—are much more urgent that the ne- 
gro shall make himself fit for thesuffrage 
in the future, than that black men who 
are not fit to exercise it shall cast ballots 
now ; and such leaders have many follow- 
ers. This is one reason why the colored 
vote has fallen off in all parts of the 
South. 





Mr. Curzon made an address at Man- 
chester on December 1, in which he spoke 
forcibly of the way in which diplomacy 
is hampered in the modern world by 
the press. The foreign correspondents 
of all the large papers are continually 
giving the public startling information 
about secret treaties or alliances or pend- 
ing negotiations. These gentlemen are 
very ingenious and versatile, but the pub- 
lic forgets that they are not usually called 
right into the interiors of Foreign Offices. 
They simply hang about outside, and pick 
up what of rumor or fiction they can, and 
telegraph it as authentic news. Then 
the Foreign Secretary goes down to the 
House and is at once questioned by ex- 
cited members as to the truth of the 
alarming news. He has to reply that he 
has no information on the subject, and 
then there is much muttering about his 
‘“‘evasion,’”? and about the Government 
being always behind the newspapers in 
information. In a day or two the whole 
yarn is exposed, but by that time another 
one is invented just as good, and so it 
goes on. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN CONGRESS. 
Tue first political bout in the Senate on 
the 9th instant furnished a discouraging 
outlook for the work ahead of the Mc- 
Kinley Administration; for, although the 
new President is not yet in office, the 
Congress that is to coéperate with him 
will be composed of substantially the same 
raw material as the present. It is possi- 
ble, but not probable, that the Republi- 


cans may muster a majority of the Senate 


after the 4th of March, but even if they 
do, there will be untrustworthy elements 
in it. There will be members like Carter 
of Montana, who will want to ‘‘do some- 
thing for silver,’’ and who will be pushed 
on by their constituents to demand some- 
thing for it as the price of any legislation 
either tariff-wise or currency-wise. Sowe 
may fairly judge of the next Congress by 
the present one, and the forecast is by no 
means hopeful. 

The Repubiicans have been wrestling 
with the Dingley bill. That measure, 
whether good or bad in itself, is only a 
temporary makeshift. Even if passed 
now, it would expire by limitation about 
eighteen months hence. It cannot be 
passed now without a fierce debate, on 
account of the free-silver amendment 
fastened upon it in the Senate. As there 
is no rule for limiting talk in the Senate, 
the silverites could easily carry it along 
on the tide of debate till the expiration 
of the session. But if it were passed in 
its present shape, it would not preclude 
the necessity of another tariff bill very 
soon. There is a clamorous faction in 
the party demanding an extra session of 
Congress as soon as McKinley is inaugu- 
rated in order to pass an entirely new 
tar.ff bill. It would be very disturbing 
to business to pass the Dingley bill on 
the 31 of March and have an extraordi- 
nary session of Congress called on the 
4th to pass another bill dealing with the 
same subject. There would be something 
ridiculous io such a proceeding also. 

These embarrassing features of the si- 
tuation are present to the minds of the 
Republican leaders. It was probably for 
these reasons that they gave the cold 
shoulder to the Dingley bill in the Senate 
caucus on Tuesday week. The opposi- 
tion Senators, being not exactly fools, 
thought that it would be just as well to 
make them take their medicine. So Sen- 
ator Allen of Nebraska moved to take up 
the Dingley bill as a serious measure of 
business. That this motion was quite 
unexpected on the: Republican side of 
the chamber was made plain by the se- 
quel. Senators Aldrich and Platt both 
objacted, but presently withdrew their 
objections and voted with Allen to take 
up the bill. In the meantime there was 


some very pretty by-play, with a view to 
putting each other “ina hole.’”’ Allen had 
professed a desire to remove all obstruc- 
tions to the passage of the bill. Chandler 
suggested that o1e obstruction to its 
passag> was the free-silver amendment, 
and wanted to know if Allen would cone 








sent to remove that. He would not. He 
did not consider that an obstruction, but 
rather the chief lubricant and motor of 
the bill. Aldrich wanted to know whether 
Allen would allow the bill to come to a 
vote immediately. Allen replied that he 
would not. He wanted to have it care- 
fully considered. He wanted to know, 
too, whether the Republicans would com- 
mit themselves to the Dingley bill for the 
next four years. This was the only rea- 
son why he had called it up. He wanted 
to put the Republicans ‘‘ in a hole.’’ They 
understood the game of holes also, and 
they declined to go into this one, although 
they bad started for it very promptly 
when Allen first made his motion. The 
resultis that the Dingley bill is up. How 
it will be disposed of, it is too early to 
cay, but it is not likely to pass. 

This is a discouraging outlook because 
it promises no beneficial legislation so far 
as the Senate is concerned, and, of 
course, there can be none without the co- 
operation of the Senate. Turning to the 
House, we find some evidence of aserious 
purpose to grapple with the chief prob- 
l2m of the day. The committee on bank- 
ing and currency seems to have a clear 
perception of the needs of the hour, and 
has shown a purpose to meet them to the 
extent at least of acquiring information. 
On motion of Mr. Brosius, a resolution 
was adopted inviting definite plans from 
commercial, financial, and industrial or- 
ganizations for the amendment of our 
currency system. On motion of Mr. 
Johnson of Indiana, another resolution 
was adopted requesting the Comptroller 
of the Currency to analyze all the bills 
now before the committee, and state the 
effect of the same if enacted into law, 
and also to formulate a measure of his 
own. The latter task the Comptroller 
may easily undertake, but the former he 
cannot be expected to do within the short 
limits of the present session. 

The resolution of Mr. Brosius is evi- 
dently a signal to the coming Indianapolis 
convention. It ought to be so considered 
at all events. Congress will do nothing 
about the retirement of the greenbacks— 
it will do nothing about anything-—-unless 
pushed on by public opinion. It wiil run 
in its present rut for four years, and take 
the awful risk of another Presidential 
campaigo like the last one unless the com- 
mercial bodies of the country prise it out. 
They can do go if they will. They caused 
the repeal of the Sherman act in 1893 by 
active and incessant work. They can ac- 
complish a greater reform now by the 
same means, but they must go about it in 
a systematic and persistent way. If they 
have not the necessary public spirit, cer- 
tainly Congress will not have it. Nor can 
the newspapers do very much without 
the active and visible support and co- 
operation of the business community. 
With such backing, the torpor of Con- 
gress can be overcome and the ground 
can be prepared both for future legisla- 
tion and for future poljtical campaigng. 





Business men should be mindful also that 
whatever they do or fail to do, the silver- 
ites and fiat-money men are going to be as 
busy as the arch-enemy of mankind dur- 
ing the whole of the coming four years. 








THE NEXT SENATE AND SILVER. 
Tuer overwhelming defeat of the Popu- 
listic candidate for President in the na- 
tional contest last month, and the large 
majority which the Republicans secured 
in the elections for members of the House 
of Representatives, produced a false im- 
pression a3 to the strength of their party 
in the next Senate. Even the profes- 
sional politicians appear to have shared 
the popular feeling that the gold stan- 
dard would have the support of a majo- 
rity in the upper as well as in the lower 
branch of Congress from 1897 to 1899. 
The revelation of Republican weakness 
in the present Senate made by the recent 
division on the Dingley bill, and the con- 
sequent discovery of the narrowness of 
the chance that the ‘‘ straight-out ’? mem- 
bers of the party will number a majority 
of the body after the 4th of March, have 
consequently come with a shock. 

In the Fifty-third Congress, after the 
admission of Utah, there were 44 Repub- 
licans, 39 Democrats, and 6 Populists, 
with one seat from Delaware vacant— 
counting Tillman among the Democrats, 
and allowing the Republicans all who 
had been elected by that party, except 
the two Senators from Nevada. The 
other four Populists were Peffer of Kan- 
sas, Allen of Nebraska, Kyle of South 
Dakota, and Butler of North Carolina. 
As the result of elections in either 1895 
or 1896, the Republicans gain one seat 
from each of the six States of New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Maryland, while they have lost the Le- 
gislatures which elect successors to out- 
going Republicans in Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, and Washington. Kentucky’s 
action is still in doubt. Here is a net 
gain of two, which would give the party 
46 out of 90 members, or a bare majority 
if all the sitting Senators who were 
elected as Republicans, except Jones and 
Stewart of Nevada, could always be de- 
pended upon. The losses are all practi- 
eal gains for the Populists, since the 
Senators to be chosen in Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, and Washington, whether former 
Rapublicans or Democrats, will be Popu- 
lists on the silver issue. 

Unfortunately for the Republicane, be- 
sides losing these four seats, they have 
already lost also two men who formerly 
attended Republican caucusee, and who 
will be membere in the next Congress— 
Mantle of Montana and Pettigrew of 
South Dakota. This reduces their as- 
sured strength in caucus to 44. The 
chances seem favorable to the election of 
a Republican Senator by the Kentucky 
Legislature; but that body is so close, 
and party dissensions are so bitter, that 
the final result may be the choice of g 
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sound-money Democrat. There is some 
talk about the possibility of a Republican 
Senator being chosen by the North Caro- 
lina Legislature, in which body the Re- 
publicans have the largest number of 
members, though much short of a majo- 
rity. Butsuch a man would have to be 
a silver man to secure the necessary 
Populist support, so that he could not 
properly be counted as a Republican. If 
both of these States should return men 
who would enter Republican caucuses, 
the party would have 46 members, or a 
bare majority. That is the most favor- 
able result possible. 

But this would be a very different thing 
from a majority for living up to, the St. 
Louis platform as regards the gold stan- 
dard. The recent Republican caucus was 
attended by four members of the next 
Senate who believe in free coinage, al- 
though they supported McKinley in the 
recent canvass — Wolcott of Colorado, 
Shoup of Idaho, Carter of Montana, and 
Clark of Wyoming; besides Mitchell of 
Oregon, Perkins of California, and Pritch- 
ard of North Carolina, whose terms are 
about expiring. If sound- money men 
should be chosen in these three cases 
(and this is impossible in North Carolina), 
the Republicans would be still several 
short of a majority for the go!d standard. 
The situation, therefore, is simply this: 
At best the Republicans may hope to 
have a bare majority of the Senate who 
will be willing to enter a Rapublican cau- 
cus; they are not sure even of this. But 
such a bare majority of the body will not 
mean that enough votes can be depended 
upon to carry out a policy of legislation 
based on the St. Louis platform. On the 
contrary, it must be regarded as certain 
that there will not be a majority of Re- 
publicans who will vote for any measure 
in the interest of the gold standard. 
Moreover, there is the graver danger, not 
to say certainty, that no majority can be 
secured for the passage of a tariff measure 
except upon the concession of some legis- 
lation in the interest of silver. 

If the question were simply one of the 
gold standard, the prospect would not 
be depressing. The support of several 
sound-money Democrats could be count- 
ed upon for a good financial measure 
standing by itself. But such Democrats 
of course will not support a Republican 
tariff measure. Unfortunately it is tariff 
legislation rather than financial legisla- 
tion that the Republican managers are 
most bent upon. The danger is that they 
will make a’m st any sacrifice on the sil- 
ver question to secure such legislation. 
In view of the probable assembling of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress in a few weeks, 
sound-money men throughout the country 
should at once begin to arouse and or- 
ganize public sentiment against another 
repetition of those compromises with the 
silver men which have disgraced our le- 
gislation for twenty years. 














CONGRESS AND FINANCIAL CON- 
TROL. 

Tue American system of public finance 
—meaning thereby the contro] by Con- 
gress of national revenue and expendi- 
ture—has long been an anomalous thing. 
Nothing like it is known to any other 
goveroment io the world, civilized or un- 
civilized. Nowhere else is the power to 
spend mada; so independent of the obliga- 
tion to tax'in order to spend. In every 
other system there is either a single man, 
a Minister of Finance, or a single com- 
mittee—on the budget—that gives with 
the right hand only what is taken in tax- 
ation by the left. But our plan is to let 
one set of men lay the taxes, and guess 
within $20,000,000 how much they will 
produce, while another and entirely dis- 
tinct and irresponsible set of men make 
appropriations, and guess how much they 
will amount to. 

This system has always been the as- 
tonishment of foreign observers, and the 
concern of not a few even of those who 
live under it and suffer from it. But its 
vices have been concealed from the pub- 
lic view, owing to certain favoring cir- 
cumstances. The steady and enormous 
expansion of the country has generally 
driven up the revenue above the most 
wanton spending. ‘Just look at the sur- 
plus !’’ has been the sufficient answer to 
all critics; ‘‘ we guess your Chancellors 
of the Exchequer would be glad enough 
if they had as much to the good.” But 
the events of the past three years have 
stricken the scales from many eyes. The 
system has been exposed for just what it 
is—a happy-go-lucky, irresponsible sys- 
tem, without sense or safeguards, that is 
foolish and indefensible in good times, 
and in bad is imbecile and dangerous to 
the last degree. 

What could be more brainless and 
alarming than the kind of financial con- 
trol seen in the last session of Congress 
and to be repeated in this? The com- 
mittee on income was caught in an im- 
passe. It could not raise a single dollar 
by taxation, though the revenues were 
notoriously deficient. Yet, in the face of 
this fact, the committees on expenditure 
brought in and passed bills for sums 
greater than ever before, thus deliberately 
voting a deficit of $50,000,000. The same 
process is to be gone through with this 
winter. Chairman Dingley has atandoned 
hope of being able to lay a single new tax. 
He and all his party cry to Heaven that 
the revenue is not sufficient to run the 
government, yet they confess their ina- 
bility to add a penny to the income. 
But does this make any difference with 
the spending committees’? Perish the 
thought! They are all going busily ahead 
with their appropriations, which, on their 
own showing, in accordance with their 
own angry charges and partisan recrimi- 
nations, will create another deficiency of 
$50,000,000. This is financial chaos. Such 
a spectacle at Washington, twice exhibit- 
ed, should suggest to the most blunder- 





ing and haphazard of democracies that 
something is wrong with its system of 
financial control. 

Now, the one fixed fact in all this busi- 
ness is, that any representative body with 
power to spend money will spend it ex- 
travagantly unless held in check. It is 
not a matter of race or climate or institu- 
tions. Waste is the very law of being of all 
congresses, parliaments, cortes, commit- 
tees, boards, with power to disburee pub- 
lic funds. Any or all of them unchecked 
would run riot with public finance, asour 
Congress does, unless some sort of hook 
were putin their jaws. London is just 
now having a scandal over the reckless ex- 
travagance of the County Council. It is 
because that body is subject to no effi- 
cient financial control. The London 
School Board is in trouble over the fact 
that its various committees are spending 
more money than they have to spend. 
Here again the evil is lack of centralized 
and responsible financial control. The 
House of Commons escapes oaly because 
it is firmly bitted. No private member 
can so much as bring in a money bill. 
The Treasury controlseverythiog. Every 
grant of money goes hand in hand with 
its corresponding tax. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequor has absolute control both 
of income and outgo. Under his scrutiny 
and authority the estimates are rigidly 
cut down and kept down. The ambition 
of the Treasury is to show as large a sur- 
plus as possible with as light taxation as 
possible. Without such a bridle on its 
heac, the Commons would be as spend- 
thriftas our Congress. 

But how have we got along so well in 
the past if our system is all wrong? 
Well, our system, always defective, has 
yet been better than it nowis. It has 
distinctly changed for tbe worse in the 
last few years. That is the most alarm- 
ing thing in the situation. Thirty years 
ago we had a semblance of financial con- 
trol in Congress. Down to the close of 
the war the power to appropriate was 
harnessed, as it should be, with the 
power to tax. The ways and means com- 
mittee had charge, not only of revenue, 
but ofexpenditure. But in 1865 the sepa: 
rate appropriations committee was form- 
ed, thus putting asunder what should be 
joined for ever. Little by little the power 
even of this committee has been under- 
mined. It now has charge of but six of 
the thirteen general appropriation bills. 
The chairmen of other committees are 
all the while fighting to get control of a 
bill carrying the spending of money. 
Already there are seven separate and in- 
dependent spending committees against 
one helpless taxing committee. Is it any 
wonder that we plunge from one deficit 
into another? 


Remedies we do not discuss at present. 
The recognition of the dangerous nature of 
the disease is the main thing. It is idle 
to talk about finding relief in changing 
Presidents or Congresses or tariffs as long 
as our headless system of financial con- 
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trol (or grotesque lack of it) continues. 
We have scattered responsibility, and have 
inevitably scattered our resources also. 
We have dissipated power and funds at 
the same time. We have flown in the 
face of all legislative and governmental 
experience, and it is not surprising that 
we are just now a little the worse for the 
collision. The absurdity, the humiliat- 
ing helplessness of the situation at Wash- 
ington to-day ought surely to have some 
effect even upon this complacent nation 
in rousing it to the need of protection 
against a spendthrift Congress, now run- 
ning wild without bit or bridle. 





THE NEW YORK SENATORSIIIP. 
THE action of the Union League Club in 
unapimously approving the candidacy of 
* Mr. Choate for the senatorship is a most 
welcome sign that the moral sense of the 
Republican party in this State is not so 
dead as it has seemed to be recently. 
There was nothing perfunctory or half- 
hearted in the proceedings. Mr. Guth- 
rie’s impressive speech put the issue in 
precisely the right way, and put it so 
clearly that there could be no doubt as to 
the spirit in which the club took its 
action. He defined the situation accu- 
rately when he said that there ‘‘ never 
has been a time since the foundation of 
this government when the federal Senate 
stood in greater need of the highest order 
of ability, integrity, and patriotism” ; 
and though he refrained from making 
any reference to the man who is propos- 
ing to elect himself to meet this emer- 
gency, there was no need of his doing so, 
for nobody has been so audacious as to 
claim that Mr. Platt possesses the quali- 
ties which Mr. Guthrie enumerates as 
essential. Mr. Platt himself does not do 
it, and does not desire his friends to do 
it for him. He shrinks from all discus- 
sion of his qualifications, and wishes to be 
chosen Senator with as little disturbance 
as possible. 

In this respect Platt’s present candi- 
dacy is very much like his first. Nobody 
considered him as a candidate in the 
Presidential campaign of 1880. He was 
then chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, and held the place merely as 
Senator Conkling’s confidential agent. 
He had cut no figure in public affairs, 
being content to run about the State as 
Conkling’s political errand-boy, and find- 
ing natural delight in ‘the underground 
work of politics. When the Legislature 
came together in January, 1881, he 
emerged suddenly as a candidate for Sena- 
tor, and the discovery was soon made that 
he had been using his power as the head 
of the Conkling machine to ‘fix’ the 
Legislature in his own interest. A great 
army of workers, State office-holders of 
all grades, from high officials to their 
deputies, assistants, and clerks, suddenly 
swarmed about the State capitol in sup- 
port of Platt. It was estimated at the 


time that there were at least 100 of these. 





They all gave the members to’ under- 
stand that Platt was the’ Conkling ma- 
chine candidate. No other reason was 
given for his election. The Tribune, 
which was a stanch Republican organ 
then, said of him after his election: ‘‘If 
a distinctive representative of the ma- 
chioe was to be chosen, then doubtless 
this is the best result obtainable.’’ He 
entered the Senate on March 4, 1881, 
and did absolutely nothing in. it except 
say ditto to Conkling. When President 
Garfield came in, Conkling at once got 
into his famous quarrel with him over 
the distribution of New York patronage, 
and when he resigned from the Senate 
on May 16, because he had lost the col- 
lectorship of the port of New York, Platt 
resigned also, exciting by his servile con- 
duct the derision of the whole country, 
and earning his name of ‘ Conkling’s Me 
Too.’’ He went to Albany with Conkling 
to fight for a vindication by means of a 
reélection, but, after struggling for this 
object for several weeks, abandoned it in 
the face of a personal scandal which was 
so vile in its details that even the most 
sensational and unscrupulous of our 
newspapers refrained from publishing 
them. 

Platt is wise and prudent, therefore, 
in seeking a reélection without discussion, 
and with as little publicity as possible. 
He has done nothing during the sixteen 
years since he stepped down and out that 
shows him to be any more fit for the 
senatorship now than he was when he 
held it before. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that he will be any more equal to 
its duties now than he was then, or will 
have any other idea of the position than 
to use it as a basis for a war on President 
McKinley over the distribution of spoils. 
He depends now, as he did in 1881, upon 
the machine for his election. From no 
other quarter does there come a demand 
for his election. Newspapers that he 
owns, as he owns members of the Legis- 
lature, because he has bought them with 
the political blackmail that he collects 
from corporations, support him as a mat- 
ter of course, but nobody else does. Not 
a single voice that is disinterested and 
intelligent is heard in his favor. From 
no man or body of men, representing the 
morals, intelligence, and character of the 
people of the State, does there come a 
word in advocacy of his candidacy. 

It is said of Mr. Platt by his sole cham- 
pion in the press of New York, the ex- 
Tammany Svwn, that ‘‘ he has never cared 
to walk in a fog of virtuous pretences ”— 
as if that were a reason why he should be 
chosen Senator from the State of New 
York. This is a variation of the old 
claim, that he is no humbug or hypocrite, 
which has been made in behalf of every 
political rascal since the dawn of history. 
In saying it of Platt, his advocate is re- 
futing a charge which has not been made. 
No one, so far as we have observed, has 
accused Platt of ‘‘ virtuous pretences.” 
There is no more doubt about his methods 








than there is about those of Croker and 
Matt Quay and all other bosses, past and 
present. There has been no hypocrisy or 
humbug or false pretence about any of 
them. They are openly in the business 
of corrupt politics, and they don’t care 
who knows it. Every one of them is fond 
of saying, and his friends are fond of say- 
ing it for him, that, whatever else he is, 
he is no hypocrite ; hypocrisy being con- 
sidered a far more atrocious thing than 
the stealing of public money, or the cor- 
ruption of politics, or the buying and sell- 
ing of legislation for personal profit. Not 
one of the men whom Piatt’s present 
champion bas defended and praised dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, begin- 
ning with Tweed, Barnard, and Cardozo, 
and running steadily down without a 
break through Gorman of Maryland, Mc- 
Laughlin of Brooklyn, Gen. Butler of 
Massachusetts, Ingalls of Kansas, Matt 
Quay, John Kelly, Croker, Paddy Divver, 
Tom Grady, Dave Hill, the Sheehans, 
Ham Fish, and even the ex-convict Calli- 
cott of Albany, whom Hill wished to 
make Superintendent of Insurance, has 
‘¢ walked in a fog of virtuous pretences.”’ 
Platt is, therefore, classified properly 
when he is placed in this Valhella by the 
venerable Tammany Odin who for co 
many years has distributed the mead- 


horns to incoming Valkyrs. 


In selecting Mr. Choate as their candi- 
date the anti-Platt Republicans have 
acted with great wisdom. He presents 
such a perfect contrast to Platt. that 
argument as to the respective merits of 
the two is absurd. Mr. Choate’s charac- 
ter and abilities are so well known that 
anything more than the mention of him 
as a candidate is unnecessary. To set 
forth his qualifications at length would 
be simply to tell every man of intelligence 
in the State what he knows already. It 
is universally admitted that Mr. Choate 
would make the ideal Senator for the first 
State in the Union. Then why can he 
not be elected? Why should not the 
representatives of the people, when they 
assemble at Albany in January, give ex- 
pression to the popular wish and judg- 
ment of the State, and vote to send Mr. 
Choate to Washington ? Could anything 
be done by these representatives which 
would bring more honor to the State or 
confer upon it a higher service ? Could 
anything be done by them which would 
bring more honor upon the Republican 
party ? Then why will they not do it? 
The only reacon is that Platt owns them 
and wishes them to elect himself instead. 
Any other explanation is impossible, for 
it is as difficult to give a satisfactory 
reason for electing Platt as it is to give 
one for refusing to elect Mr. Choate. 
That is why Platt and his men contem- 
plate the situation in silence, and why: 
the presses which Platt is able, for rea- 
sons mysterious and other, to control, 
mostly do likewise. It is one of those 
cases in which the less said the better, 
but it is also one in which silence is a 
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powerful argument against the very per- 
sons who are maintaining it. 








THE THEATRE IN LONDON. 


Lonpon, November 30, 1896. 


Tr is only a very few years since a great re- 
naissance was fondly proclaimed, and we had 
Mr. Pinero playing the English Ibsen, and an 
Independent Theatre in full swing, while psy- 
chology as a dramatic motive was supreme. 
But already the dark days have come again. 
The Independent faction has virtually disap- 
peared. One-half the London theatres are 
given over to what is called musical comedy, 
across really between the old far more clever 
burlesque and the new music- hall programme; 
the other half to genuine melodrama, histo- 
rical, romantic, or sentimental, as it may be. 
True, Sir Henry Irving remains faithful to 
Shakspere, but then there are unfriendly cri- 
tics who say that Shakspere at the Lyceum is 
nothing more than spectacular melodrama 
under a finer name; and it is because I am 
afraid the same criticism would hold good in 
the case of Mr. Alexander’s revival of ‘‘ As 
You Like It” that [ have not had the courage 
to go and see it. Altogether, it is high time 
that some effort should be made by the few 
who believe the theatre is meant for better 
things ; and this effort, this practical protest, 
has come in the shape of two distinct perform. 
ances within the week. 

It is a matter of course that one of these 
shanld be an Ibsen play, for, in London at 
least, the Norwegian dramatist is, as Mr. Hen- 
ry James has ingeniously called him, ‘‘a baro 
meter of the intellectual weather.’’ The spe- 
cial play chosen was the last published, ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Eyolf,” acted already elsewhere, but never 
before put on the English stage. It is too late 
in the day to explain or analyze its plot, 
since its publication in book form has already 
been a challenge for the heated argument 
which the printing or performance of an Ib- 
sen drama has always proved. The theme is 
characteristic; more human, less intellect- 
ual than usual, some of the London critics 
have been saying. However that may be, in 
the study of the relations between this special 
husband and wife Ibsen has set himself but 
another of the ethical problems which he, bet- 
ter than any man living, knows how to work 
out dramatically. Nor is ‘Little Eyolf,” 
especially when'seen on the stage, found to 
be free from the most irritating defects of its 
author, found to be without his indisputable 
power. It is essentially ‘‘suburban” (I think 
it was Mr. James who first applied to the Ib- 
sen play this adjective, which has now be- 
come a byword with the critical authorities 
of the London press). The simplicity of the dia- 
logue, so admirable at times, at others dwin- 
dles into the most futile commonplace; and 
the hero is the impossible, the pedantic, the 
unbearable Ibsen prig, silly and like a vain 
child in his pride of mental and spiritual 
emancipation, who repels all interest and 
sympathy from the start. Indeed, it seems to 
me almost fortunate that, at this very mo- 
ment, there should be hanging in one of the 
London galleries M. Blanche’s last Salon pic- 
ture, the big, really brutal portrait of M. 
Thaulow, for it serves as a timely reminder 
that there are still left a few Norsemen 
made of flesh and blood; that all the de- 
scendants of the old Vikings are not the 
puny weaklings, the anemic, neurotic pe- 
dants that Ibsen would have us believe. 
To me, Allmers cuts almost a more con- 





temptible figure than Solness, or Tesman, 
or Helmer. 

But, having said so much, one must still ad- 
mit that the play is intensely dramatic, that 
it holds the interest of the audience to the 
very end, though there is little action, little 
incident after the first act. When Ibsen for- 
gets the preacher that is strong within him, 
he is the incomparable dramatist; and this one 
feels and recognizes, despite the inevitable 
element of symbolism in his plays—an ele- 
ment distasteful to the Anglo-Saxon no longer 
on familiar terms with the supernatural as is 
the Norseman or the Teuton; and despite the 
actors. And here I come really to the all. 
important point, for in every one of these re- 
cent sporadic attempts to reform, or ‘“‘ele- 
vate,” as the slang phrase goes, the stage, 
attention has been turned entirely to the dra- 
ma itself, none spared for its interpreters. 
‘Little Eyolf” was undertaken by two ac 
tresses, Miss Janet Achurch and Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins, who have made so great a suc- 
cess in playing Ibsen that lately they have 
been seldom seen in anything else. Miss 
Achurch was Rita, a part the difficulty of 
which is not to be exaggerated. But, every 
allowance made, her interpretation could not 
be accepted as anything but painfully inade- 
quate. I say this with all due hesitation, for 
there are enthusiasts in London who declare 
Miss Achurch the greatest actress of the age. 
She has, but it is by chance, her fine moments, 
which makes one realize that a good actress 
has been lost simply from lack of training. 
For so far is she from having mastered the 
first principles of her profession that even her 
voice is beyond her control, and half the time 
one does not understand what she is saying. 
To compare her to a Duse, as has been done, 
is much as if one were to compare the Royal 
Academy portrait to a Velasquez. Miss Ro 
bins, who has triumphed as some of Ibsen’s 
other heroines, only less emotional than Rita, 
as Hedda Gubler, as Hilde Wangel, was con- 
tent to efface herself as the colorless, and to 
her, I fancy, not congenial Asta. I need say 
nothing of the Ratwife; her entrance on the 
scene was the signal for melodrama. The two 
actors but emphasized the unpleasant quali- 
ties of Ibsen’s men, and brought to their per- 
haps thankless task no compensating charm, 
or trick, of personality. If the performance 
of-‘‘ Little Eyolf” proved anything, it was 
that a good play is much easier to lay hands 
on than a company competent to present it. 

I think this is the moral, if moral must be 
had, of the second dramatic event to which I 
have referred, and which was a very different 
affair, a history lesson rather than an intel- 
lectual exercise. The play was the ‘‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” and it was given by 
the Elizabethan Stage Society, whose aims 
are largely archzological and historic, the 
object being not merely to produce the old 
Elizabethan comedies and tragedies, but to 
produce them exactly as they were seen by 
the dramatist’s contemporaries—that is, with 
scenery of the most primitive description, or 
else none whatever ; and with the costumes of 
the period, since managers then did not spend 
their energy in studying those details of dress 
and furniture which have now become of para- 
mount importance. When possible, other con- 
ditions are observed, and one of London’s 
beautiful old halls made the scene of the per- 
formance. 

The first two experiments were not without 
interest. One was ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,” 


its background Grey’s Inn Hall, where, what 
with the lovely old panelling and screen, what 





with the appropriate attendants holding aloft 
their flaming torches, it made so fine a spec. 
tacle that one forgave the too evident short- 
comings of the actors. The other was Mar- 
low’s ‘* Dr. Faustus,” which had less pictu- 
resque surroundings, but was vastly amusing 
in its primitive stage machinery, its Devils 
and Deadly Sins, like so many forerunners of 
the Drury Lane Pantomime, and its hero, who, 
in his naive pedantry and priggishness, seemed 
to have anticipated Ibsen's students and scep- 
tics. But the revival of primitive methods is 
always a dangerous game. There is a time 
when one grows weary of the Kelmscott book, 
of the sham medieval woodcut, of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Madonna. Unfortunately, it is 
only with the spectacular revival that the 
Society, in its enthusiasm, is concerned. 

For the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” every 
essential detail was most conscientiously con- 
sidered. The Merchant Taylors lent their 
hall in Threadneedle Street, perhaps the most 
stately and magnificent of the many halls the 
city companies have hidden away in the 
little labyrinth of business streets which is 
known as the City of London. There was 
no stage, no scenery, no effect, beyond that 
yielded by gorgeous panelling, by palatial door- 
ways, by flamboyant coats of arms. Through 
these doorways, sometimes directly through 
the body of the hall, in the midst of the 
audience, exits and entrances were made, 
Nor was there any music, save that called for 
by Shakspere in the second scene of the fourth 
act, and then the song ‘* Who is Silvia?” was 
accompanied by the correct virginals and 
viols. There were attendants with halberds. 
The dress worn by Valentine and Proteus 
was carefully reproduced from an old six- 
teenth-century fresco that decorates the Hall 
of the Carpenters’ Company ; the uniform of 
the Outlaws was copied from a design for a 
halberdier used in the Fishmongers’ pageant 
in 1609. Ina word, no pains were spared to 
insure accuracy. It is just probable Sbak- 
spere himself might have sat through the per- 
formance without too great a shock. 

But the novelty of Elizabethan stage man- 
agement had already been worn off by the first 
example offered a year since with the ‘* Come- 
dy of Errors.” One looked to the actors to 
prove something more than mere historical 
dummies. It would have been pleasant—and 
I do not think the demand unreasonable—to 
hear the lines put into their mouths. But 
this was the one thing quite impossible: not 
a single man or woman of them all under- 
stood the secret of distinct, clear enunciation; 
and, as for their manner, I could imagine the 
lecture Shakspere would have read them on 
their mouthing and ranting! Of the fact that 
three-fourths of the audience could see as 
little as they could hear I shall not speak, 
since it was the result of a mistaken, though 
no doubt well-meant, arrangement of the 
seats. And besides, if the performance fail- 
ed, it was because of no such trifle, but en- 
tirely because the actors were not qualified to 
play on any stage, whether fashioned after 
Shaksperian or Lyceum models. 

There is no question that the Englishman— 
and it makes no difference if he calls himself 
Ibsenite or Elizabethan—who aspires to a 
more perfect theatre, has begun at the wrong 
end of the ladder. Just asthe English painter 
hopes, by the bigness or holiness of his sub- 
ject, to overcome his technical deficiencies, 
so the English actor trusts to the quality of 
the play to bring out his latent but untrained 
talent. There is really needed at the present 
crisis, not the great drama, but the great 
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actor, as accomplished in his art as a Duse or 
a Coquelin, as eager in his study of the right 
gesture, the right intonation, as a Flaubert in 
his search for the right word ; and the two 
latest of so many attempts to break away 
from the restraints of the popular theatre do 
but confirm this truth. 








BRANTOME. 


Paris, December 2, 1896. 


THe Société de Histoire de France was 
founded as Jate as 1834; its publications al- 
ready form a very important series. I count 
in it twelve exhausted, seventy-four partly 
exhausted, and six in the press. There is a 
council which chooses the works to be pub- 
lished and the most capable editors. Some 
of the volumes are perhaps not of the high- 
est interest; many others are very valuable 
historical documents. ‘In 1862 M, de Mon- 
talembert, one of the founders, expressed a 
desire that the Society would issue an edition 
of the works of Brantéme, accompanied, as are 
all the Society’s publications, with notes, sum- 
maries, andindexes. The task, not an easy one, 
was confided to M. Ludovic Lalanne ; the first 
volume appeared in 1864, and volumes ii. to x. 
successively till 1871; volume xi., comprising 
the index, appeared in 1882; the notice of 
Brantéme, his life and his works, constituting 
the last volume of the series, appeared only a 
few days ago. 

Brantéme is well known to those who have 
made a thorough study of French literature 
and history. As a littérateur he holds a very 
peculiar place. Heis an admirable specimen 
of the writer of the sixteenth century; his 
language has an archaism, an ease, a freedom, 
a sort of looseness and fluidity which does 
not recur in the classics of the seventeenth 
century. It is difficult to call him an histo. 
rian, as he never attempted to write the sys- 
tematic history of any period ; but his works 
contain an abundance of anecdotes on all the 
people of his time which are an inexhaustible 
mine for the historian. He is not an essayist 
like Montaigne, and holds no philosophical 
doctrine of any sort; he is a conteur, an 
anecdotier ; but his contes, his anecdotes, are 
not of an ordinary kind, his actors are often 
the most celebrated men or women of his 
time, his bons mots are the essence of the wit- 
ticism of the sixteenth century. He shows us 
the inside, so to speak, of history, brings us 
into familiarity with kings, queens, warriors, 
with the leaders of factions ; he takes us from 
the Protestant camps to the Catholic, from 
France to Italy; he is universal and eclectic 
in a most uncommon degree, for he is essen- 
tially a sceptic, a fatalist, and an epicurean. 

The family name of Brantéme was Bour- 
deille. His father, Francois de Bourdeille, 
second baron of that name, had six children. 
Brantéme was born between 1539 and 1542— 
we cannot fix the date exactly. He spent his 
youth at the Court of the Queen of Navarre, 
where he was taken by his grandmother, the 
Sénéchale of Poitou. He was sent to Paris 
and to Poitiers to pursue his studies, but he 
never knew Latin very well ; he tells us bold- 
ly that there was nobody who, having read 
the letters of Margaret of Valois, ‘‘ would not 
laugh at Ciceroand his Familiar Letters.” His 
education ended, he made a journey to Italy, 
the money for it being given to him by Henri 
II., who allowed him to cut wood in the royal 
forest of Saint-Yrieix. (The kings were 
very prodigal of this sort of gratification, 
though it ruined their domain, as it dispensed 





them from applying to the Treasury, which 
was always more or less in difficulties. The 
Venetian Ambassadors remarked that, in con- 
sequence of this, wood was nearly as dear in 
France as in Venice.) Italy was almost asecond 
home at that time for all Frenchmen. The 
struggles between the emperors and the kings 
of France had familarized all Frenchmen with 
Northern Italy and with Rome. Brantéme 
crossed the Alps by the Grisons, the road 
ordinarily taken after the wars ; he travelled 
in Northern Italy for a whole year, curious 
only of what related to war or to pleasure, 
entirely indifferent to works of art. He isa 
little astonished only at Rome, seeing ‘‘ these 
proud antiquities, the ruins of these fine pa- 
laces, of these superb coliseums and baths which 
still show what they have been, and strike ad- 
miration andterrorinall.” He becomes much 
more fluent when he speaks of the courtesans 
of Rome, Venice, and Florence, famous for 
their wealth, their beauty, their culture; the 
Italian predecessors of the French Marion 
Delorme and Ninon de l’Enclos, Many of the 
stories, ancedotes, bons mots, which he col- 
lected in their company found their place in 
the second volume of the ‘ Diaries.’ He notes 
also with care all the stories of duels, as he was 
himself a very good swordsman, and duelling 
was all the fashion in Italy as well as in 
France. 

On his return, after a brief sojourn in Péri- 
gord, Brantéme went to Court, where he 
stayed some time. He attached himself more 
and more to the house of Guise, and particu- 
larly to the Duke Frangois, whose increasing 
power was becoming every day more threat- 
ening to the royal authority. After the death 
of Francis II., the young Charles IX. found 
bimself almost alone, and his Court was near- 
ly abandoned. Brant6éme was in the suite 
of Frangois de Lorraine, the grand prieur, 
who accompanied the widow of Francis IL., 
Marie Stuart, to Edinburgh ; and he has given 
us a tduching account of the journey of the 
unfortunate young Queen. He returned to 
France with the Grand Prior and stopped 
with him for a little time in London at the 
Court of Elizabeth. She gave in honor of the 
French gentlemen a ballet ‘‘ of her ladies, rep- 
resenting the wise and foolish virgins, some 
having their lamps lighted, the others having 
neither oil nor fire and asking for it. These 
lamps were of silver, nicely made and adorn- 
ed, and the ladies were handsome and well 
taught, and took us Frenchmen to dance with 
them. Even the Queen danced, with much 
grace and royal majesty, for she was then in 
great beauty and full graee.” Soon after his 
return, began the first civil war. Brantéme 
was in the royal army, and took part in the 
battle of Dreux. His recollections of that fa- 
mous battle are, as is usual with him, dispersed 
in his various ‘‘ Discours,” and many of them 
have much interest. 

Brantoéme soon lost his two chief patrons, 
the Duke de Guise, who was killed before Or- 
Jéans, and his brother, the Grand Prior, who 
died from a cold which he had contracted on 
the evening of the battle of Dreux. He was 
of an adventurous disposition, and we see him 
preparing a naval expedition against Morocco, 
which ended merely in a journey to Portugal 
and to Spain; he prided himself on speaking 
the purest Castilian as well as French. He 
returned by way of Bayonne, where he found 
the Court, Queen Catherine, and the Duke 
d@’Anjou, brother of the young King. Bran- 
t6me has a number of stories to tell of the 
meeting of the French and Spanish courts, 
which took place there on the occasion of the 





marriage of the King. Still pursued by his 
love of adventures, he goes, after the fétes of 
Bayonne, to Malta with some French gentle- 
men who had offered their services to the 
Grand Prior of Malta. He was tempted a 
moment to enlist among the Knights of Malta, 
who were thinking at the time of making an 
expedition for the liberation of Greece; his 
friend Strozzi prevented him from taking this 
resolution, and he returned to France, always 
hoping to make a great fortune at Court. 
Strozzi, who, since his exile from Florence, 
had made himself very important in France, 
prevented him also from entering the Spanish 
service. Strozzi was himself thinking then of 
a great expedition towards ‘‘ the isles of Peru”; 
Coligny was speaking to Strozzi of an-expedi- 
tion to Flanders. All these schemes were in- 
terrupted by another civil war 

Brantéme was with the young King Charles 
IX. on the day of the retreat from Meaux to 
Paris, when the King was protected by the 
Swiss troops. He took part also in the battle 
of Saint-Denis. Strozzi had given him a com- 
pany, but, after the peace, Brantéme, who 
did not like garrison life, resigned. He be- 
came very intimate with young Théligny, an 
ardent Huguenot, who married the daughter 
of Coligny. The chapter of M. Lalanne’s 
work entitled ‘‘ Brant6me Protestant” seems 
very conclusive. M. Lalanne gives us a 
sonnet, addressed by Brantome to Théligny, 
which is a real profession of faith. How long 
did this fervor last? It is difficult to say. 
Brantéme had not the spirit of an apostle or 
a martyr, but he could have said what Crillon 
said once to Henri IV.: ‘‘I was a Huguenot 
only twenty-four hours, but I still always feel 
some little reminder of it.”” There is no trace 
of intolerance or fanaticism in Brantéme. It 
must be said also that he was a genuine ad- 
mirer of rank and birth, and the Protestant 
leaders belonged to the highest nobility of 
France. Such men as Coligny and his broth- 
ers, as the Princes of Condé, as the Kiag of 
Navarre, had a natural hold on his sympa- 
thies; he had, however, to take sides again 
when the third civil war began. Strozzi again 
gave him one of his companies, and he found 
himself on the royal side. 

Brantéme witnessed the defeat of the Hugue- 
nots at Jarnac, .and tells us how he saw the 
body of the Prince de Condé, who, when al- 
ready wounded and lying on the ground, had 
been shot by the Baron de Montesquiou, lying 
in a room under that in which slept his mortal 
enemy the Duke d’Anjou. Two years before 
he had seen Condé made prisoner at the battle 
of Dreux. He does not conceal the fact that 
he was himself a great friend of the assassin 
of the Prince, the Baron de Montesquiou, who, 
he says, was ‘“‘bon homme avec cela,” and 
whom, eight months before, he had saved 
from drowning in the Seine. Civil wars 
make men more cruel than common wars. 
Branté6me speaks of another friend of his, 
who was killed a short time afterwards, at 
the siege of Mussidan, in Périgord, the Count 
de Brissac. ‘‘When he was young he was 
surnamed the Pigeon.” ‘‘This worthy Bris- 
sac, so mild in appearance, with his soft, deli- 
cate, and feminine face, was too cruel in war, 
too prone to fight and to kill.” After Jarnac, 
Brant6me became ill and had to return to 
Périgord. He was at Brouage with: Strozzi 
when he heard of the horrors of Saint-Bar- 
tholomew. Notwithstanding his affection for 
Charles IX., he does not extenuate this “ hor- 
rible massacre in which the King soiled his 
hands.” We find him at the siege of La 
Rochelle with Strozzi and the Duke d’Anjou ; 
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the siege was long, and Brantéme gives us all 
its details. 

His military career ended in 1574. Kept 
near the King by his office of gentleman of 
the bedchamber, we see him following the 
Court in all its journeys, chiefly occupied with 
its love affairs, rivalries, and duels. He hoped 
to be named Seneschal of Périgord on the death 
of his eldest brother; the King had promised 
him this high office, but it was given to his 
nephew, in favor of whom the uncle had re- 
signed it. Brantéme was very angry with the 
King, and threw in the river the gilt key of 
the King’s chamber. ‘‘I enter his room no 
more; I abhor him, and swear that I will nev- 
er enter it again; but I still frequent the 
Court, going to the Queen’s room.” One day, 
as he was trying a horse, he had a bad fall, 
and he had to remain for four years in bed. 
It was during this long and forced repose that 
he amused himself by writing his valuable 
souvenirs, which have made us almost fami- 
liar with the Court of the Valois and of Cathe. 
rine de Médicis, with the manners of a time 
when courage and immorality went together, 
when the highest artistic culture, the greatest 
refinement of manners, were not incompatible 
with coarseness, brutality, and cruelty. Mar- 
guerite de Navarre dedicated to him her curi- 
ous ‘‘ Memoirs”: ‘‘This work in a few days will 
go to you as a young bear, to be licked into 
shape. It isa history worthy to be well 
written by a cavalier,a true Frenchman, born of 
an illustrious house, brought up by the kings 
my father and brother, friend of the most 
galantes et honnestes ladies of our time, among 
whom I have had the happiness to be number- 
ed.’’ Brantéme received this dedication in 
Périgord, where he spent his last years build- 
ing a great castle, which he saw finished a 
short time before his death, on the 5th of July, 
1614. 








Correspondence. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: As one of the many thousand South- 
ern voters who at the recent election cast their 
first Republican ballot, I wish to express my 
grateful appreciation and hearty endorsement 
of the patriotic editorial that appeared in this 
week’s Nation on the folly of any mea- 
sure approaching a “force bill." Such an act 
would be in the nature of a public calamity. 
For while it is unfortunately true that there 
are glaring election frauds perpetrated each 
year in many Southern States, such crimes 
have never before been so fearlessly con- 
demned as they are to-day by the enlightened 
representatives of public opinion in the South. 
The rascals, moreover, who resort to these 
practices, were never before called upon to 
count out the votes of a large number of in- 
telligent men. What federal soldiers and fed- 
eral marshals alike failed to accomplish, has 
been brought about through the operation of 
economic laws and a “‘let-alone” policy on the 
partofthe national Government. The ‘‘Solid 
South” is at last dissolved, but no surer means 
could be employed to effect a crystallization 
of its fragments than even a threat to invoke 
the aid of national legislation to cure the evils 
growing out of a corrupt ballot. 

In addition to the non-interference ‘by the 
Government at Washington with the elections 
in the South, another great cause of the rapid 
disintegration of the old political order of 





things has been the economic revolution which 
has been going on in the old slaveholding 
States for a decade or more. The extension 
of railways, the opening of new mines, the 
construction of new factories and mills, anda 
thousand and one other agencies of modern 
civilization have hastened the growth of 
municipalities, and given a serious blow to the 
industrial and political ascendency of the ag- 
ricultural classes. At the same time, a diver- 
sity of employments and interests has caused 
the growth of broader sympathies and widened 
the horizon of the Southern people consider- 
ably. Therefore all friends of the colored 
man, of the white man, of the South, and of 
the whole country must view with regret and 
alarm any indication on the part of the next 
Administration to return to that policy which 
once threatened to make of the Southern 
States a sort of Ireland. Especially would 
it be regretted at this particular time when the 
whole trend of events and circumstances is in 
the direction of a healthier division of both 
races in politics, and a growing sense of in- 
dignation regarding election frauds. 
B, J. RAMAGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
SEWANEE, TENN., December 5, 1896. 





TRIMMING THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE, 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a letter to the Boston Herald of 
November 30, Mr. Charles R. Saunders points 
out a method by which the more populous 
States may be accorded their due weight in 
the electoral college, without attempting any 
constitutional changes, such as reducing the 
number of Senators from the sparsely popu- 
lated Western States. Mr. Saunders’s plan 
consists in simply increasing the membership 
of the House of Representatives by reducing 
to 150,000 the number of citizens necessary to 


'] constitute a Congressional district. This would 


give a House of 500 members, and an electoral 
college of 590 members, and would restore to 
the more populous States their proper weight 
in choosing a President. It is pointed out 
that Massachusetts, for example, would be 
entitled to nearly four times as many mem- 
bers as at present, estimated upon the basis of 
representation in Nevada, which has one 
Representative for 45 000 people, while Massa- 
chusetts has one for each 173,000, but the ratio 
of 1 to 150,000 would very appreciably miti- 
gate the evil, and would still keep the mem- 
bership of the House down to a manageable 
number. This may not be a new scheme, but 
it seems to bs a comparatively simple method 
of overcoming what all must feel to be an un- 
just apportionment of power. 
Yours very truly, 
MARCH G, BENNETT. 
Boston, December 7, 1896. 





ENGLISH AND THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: The defective preparation of college 
freshmen in elementary English is owing to 
the fact that most of the high schools have 
undertaken the work of ‘fitting boys for the 
active duties of life.” (I quote these words 
from an advertisement of one of the leading 
schools in this State.) Every preparatory 
school has its fine curriculum and corps of pro- 
fessors. What we really need isa preparatory 
school to prepare students for the high school. 
The present system of preparatory schools has 
drifted upwards towards the college, and has 
got beyond its primitive idea. Likea good 





maby other things in our social fabric, it needs 
to recur to first principles. 
FRANCIS D. WINSTON. 
Wrnpsor, N. C., December 7, 1896. 





THE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


To THE Eprror or THE NaTION: 


Str: The instruction of children is a busi- 
ness, and the conditionsand requirements for 
success vary in no respect from those which 
enter into any business. In a general way 
these requirements are sufficient capital, and 
a devoted attention to the business by persons 
of adequate experience and acquaintance 
therewith. So far as teaching is concerned, 
these conditions are very inadequately com- 
plied with atthe present day. It is unreason- 
able to ask of children to display greater at- 
tainments than are possessed by their iustruc- 
tors. It isimpossible, of course, to obtain com- 
petent instructors without paying the market 
price in the way of salaries. Has it occurred 
to your correspondents who have discussed 
this question so interestingly, that very few 
of the thousands of teachers would be able to 
make a respectable showing in those same ex- 
aminations in English which are the reason of 
this severe criticism oftheir pupils? It seems 
useless to urge the need of better teaching in 
the primary or secondary schools under these 
circumstances. ‘ Until our teachers are able to 
know and use the English language properly, 
we can hardly expect such knowledge and use 
from their pupils. Whether it is possible to 
induce the employment of adequate capital to 
secure these results, is a question Iam unable 
to answer. Yours very truly, 

JOHN J, JENNINGS. 

BRISTOL, Conn., December 10, 1896. 





“FLASKISABLE.” 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The Rev. Professor Skeat, in his ‘ Stu- 
dent’s Pastime,’ reproducing what he wrote 
in 1891, remarks that 

‘*This curious word is given neither in 
Strattmann nor in Halliwell. It occurs at 
least twice in Lydgate’s Siege of Troye. 
ay It is clear that the sense is ‘ variable, 
changeable, or inconstant.’” 


Would it not seem, from this, as if the 
learned Professor claimed to have first un- 
earthed and defined the expression ? 

In my monograph entitled ‘On English Ad- 
jectives in -able,’ published in 1877, I give, on 
pp. 190, 191, two passages from Lydgate’s 
Tragedies, generally cited as Bochas, where- 
in appears flaskisable, which I there explain 
by ‘‘ variable, inconstant, fickle,” 

Adventuring into a province which I rarely 
visit, I also append to my quotations what 
follows, involving a mistaken etymology: 

‘The primary base of flaskisable I saw to 
be an archaic form of flash; flasked being 
found in The Ancren Riwle. But, that either 
the rhematic termination -ize, or the sub- 
stantival termination -ise, was add- 
ed to flask, towards arriving at flaskisable, 
seemed to me a view quite untenable.” 

As regards ftasked, literally viasketh, in 
The Ancren Riwle, since the verb flasken is 
from the Old French flasquer, ‘splash,’ my 
citation of it was wholly beside the mark. 
This is parenthetic. 

I then go on to say: 

‘‘ Having submitted the word in question 
to a very eminent pbilologist, the Rev. Mr. 


Skeat, I am enabled to give its true analysis. 
Mr. Skeat regards flaskise as alternative with 
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Jlaskish,—as the spelling might have been,— 
a verb; and he connects flask with flick and 
flicker, and with the provincial flasker, flack 
er, and flisk. Going farther afield, he points 
to the Swedish flaksa, ‘volitare,’ and to the 
Icelandic faka. Flask, ‘flash,’ is. then, a 
mere metathesis of flaks-, astem of Scandina- 
vian origin.” 

All this, so far as it bears on the source 
of flaskisable, is now tacitly unsaid; Prof. 
Skeat’s present supposition, the probability 
of which is hardly likely to be questioned, 
being that the word is ‘‘a mere variant of O. 
F. flechisable, the O. F. equivalent of our 
flexible, from flechir, to bend.” 

Since the study of bygone English—of the 

‘ works in which but comparatively few are 
accompanied with glossaries, while very many 
of them still await philological exploration 
and exploitation—is now industriously pur- 
sued in the United States, it would be of in- 
terest to know whether any of our scholars 
has come upon flaskissen, flaskise, or the 
like, as a variant of flecchen, anciently adapt- 
ed from flechir. BE. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, November 28, 1896. 





Notes. 


Hewry Hout & Co. are soon to publish ‘A 
Reader in Scientific German,’ by Profs. Brandt 
of Hamilton and Day of Swarthmore; and 
‘The Outlines of Electricity and Magnetism,’ 
by. Prof. Chas, A. Perkins of the University 
of Tennessee. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has undertaken, at 
the request of the author, a translation of 
Coubertin’s ‘ L’Evolution Francaise sous la 
Troisiéme République.’ The work will be pub- 
lished shortly by T. Y. Crowell & Co., who 
have also in press a volume of lectures by 
Prof. William P. Trent, of the University of 
the South, on Washington, Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph, Toombs, and Jefferson Davis, in their 
‘*Library of Economics and Politics.” 

The Universalist Publishing House, Boston, 
has nearly ready a ‘Life of Alonzo Ames 
Miner, 8.T.D., LL D.,’ by George H. Emer- 
son, D.D., with a large number of pertinent 
illustrations, 

We are in receipt of advance sheets of the 
second volume of Mr. George Haven Put- 
nam's ‘Books and their Makers During the 
Middle Ages,’ completing the work, with an 
itemized index. We must return to it later, 
but its table of contents bespeaks matter of 
great interest, and especial value attaches to 
the subjects of the closing chapters, viz., on 
privileges, censorship, and legislation in Italy, 
Germany, France, and England, and the de. 
velopment of the conception of literary pro- 
perty. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce the first 
uniform edition of Rudyard Kipling’s Works, 
to contain several stories not before collected, 
in twelve volumes. For collectors there will 
be a special American edition, consisting of 
200 numbered copies, manufactured by the 
De Vinne Press on Japan hand-made paper 
with an R. K. water-mark ; and Mr. Kipling 
will sign the photogravure frontispiece to 
volume one, while his father supplies some 
thirty or forty illustrations modelled in clay 
for copying. 

From the same publishers we have received 
‘France under Louis XIV.: its Arts, its 
Ideas,’ from the French of Emile Bour- 
geois, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. This fine 
gift-book is a quarto, full of entertainment 
for those who are familiar with the age of 











which it treats, and full of instruction for 
those whoare not. Theentertainment and the 
instruction will come chiefly from the illus- 
trations, of which there are more than five hun- 
dred, and of which the subjects, for the most 
part, are extremely well chosen. The text is 
written with intelligence and ability, but it is 
scarcely intended, of course, to be much more 
than a frame for the pictures. The twenty- 
two full-page portraits on copper are the most 
agreeable part of the work. The thirty-four 
other full page prints are half-tones. The 
countless illustrations in the text are of the 
kind we are used to nowadays, the kind that 
are more suggestive to the mind than pleasing 
to the eye; that take the place, and only that, 
of a written description. But one would be 
willing to exchange for a written descrip- 
tion those of them reduced or repeated from 
prints containing ‘‘ legends” (as important as 
anything else in the design), when from the 
quality of the reproduction the “legends” are 
illegible. The imperfections of the volume, 
however, belong to its class: its excellences 
are its own, and will not be overlooked by 
holiday givers or receivers. 

Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement’s ‘The Eternal 
City: Rome—its Religions, Monuments, Lite 
rature, and Art’ (Boston: Estes & Lauriat), 
makes a couple of pretty volumes, handsome 
ly bound and printed, and illustrated with 
many cuts and with thirty photogravures. 
The compiler (for she is little more) contri- 
butes, in a pleasing, conversational style, the 
results of her reading in some of the standard 
works on the subject. In the first volume, for 
iustance, we note little that is not to be found 
in Lanciani’s two books on Rome, or in the 
latest edition of Middleton’s well known work. 
From this last, indeed, three maps have been 
reproduced and printed without the slightest 
acknowledgment, while anybody who wants 


to know what Mrs, Clement owes to Lanciani’ 


bas only to compare her accounts of the 
tombs of Minicia Marcella and Crepereia 
Trypbena with bis. In these two passages, 
which are practically parapbrases of Lan- 
ciani, she gives him not a word of credit, al- 
though his name frequently occurs in other 
partsof the book. But if Mrs. Clement had 
written a preface, she would probably have 
disclaimed much if any first-hand knowledge 
about ancient Rome; and one who can write 
of ‘*the god Fascinum,” or describe the Tau- 
robolium in a context which might lead the 
uninformed reader to think that this Asiatic 
rite was practised in republican Rome, had 
perhaps better not meddle with such matters 
at all. It seems doubtful, too, whether Mrs, 
Clement knew just what pictures were to be 
used in the illustration of her book. The 
sources of the cuts are seldom given, the cuts 
themselves are sometimes of doubtful authen- 
ticity, and they are rarely, if ever, referred 
to in the text; occasionally they are not in 
accordance with the text. For instance, we 
are shown four so-called Vestals, but without 
the fillets which Mrs. Clement tells us were 
found on the head in the portrait of every 
Vestal virgin. On the whole, the book is of 
no interest to scholars, and even as a popular 
work it should be recommended only with 
caution. 

Mr. William Winter reissues his pleasant 
‘Gray Days and Gold’ (Macmillan) in alarger 
edition, slightly amplified and corrected, avd 
copiously illustrated. The attempt to im- 
prove upon the beauty of the small pocket 
edition is, unfortunately, unsuccessful. The 
cover of the new book is weak, the paper in- 
different, and the page but poorly propor- 








tioned. Some of the illustrations are well 
chosen—notably the full-page photogravures, 
and the drawings, after recent photographs, of 
architectural subjects ; but all the numerous 
portraits, and many of the landscapes, sre so 
poor, in both drawing and engraving, that the 
book were far better without them. 

An edition of Irving’s ‘ Alhambra’ not bear- 
ing the imprint of the Putnams admonishes us 
of the lapse of time, to which copyrights must 
succumb. This ornately gilded volume of Mac- 
millan’s has for its distinction a large number 
of designs by Mr. Pennell, mostly pen-draw- 
ings, sometimes pretty unsubstantial, memo- 
randa rather than studies. Mrs. Pennell speaks, 
in the introduction, of the work itself, recalling 
Irving’s reélaboration of it in 1857, and re- 
marking its permanent success as a guide-book 
on Spanish soil. 

Shall we discern a plot to undermine the 
traffic in ‘‘ first editions” in the series of re- 
prints called ‘‘The Temple Classics” just be- 
gun by J. M. Dent & Co. (New York: Mac- 
millan)? The initial volumes are W ordsworth’s 
‘ Prelude,’ following the first edition of 1850, 
and Southey’s ‘ Nelson,’ after the first edition 
of 1813. The general editor is Mr. Israel Gol- 
lanez, whose ‘‘Temple Shakspere” has won 
him a proper regard in this capacity. To 
each volume he supplies a bibliographical 
note; to the Nelson also a Table of Events, 
and to the Wordsworth a Table of Dates illus- 
trative of the poem. To say that this series is 
handy and tasteful is superfluous. 

The ‘‘Thistle Edition” of Mr. Barrie’s 
novels (Scribners) proceets with ‘ Sentiment- 
al Tommy,’ vol. i., and ‘The Little Minister,’ 
vol. ii. It gives a fresh pleasure to the eye 
to rest on the noble typography of these vol- 
umes, whose beauty is otherwise also excep- 
tional. 

A plentiful show of daggers on the cover 
has been deemed appropriate to the transla- 
tion of one of Alexandre Dumas’s potboilers, 
‘Celebrated Crimes,’ condensed by expurga- 
tion and otherwise into three volumes (Bos- 
ton : Joseph Knight Co.). A few portrait and 
fancy illustrations have been introduced to 
heighten the festive appearance of these not 
unbandsome volumes. 

Copeland & Day, Boston, continue their se- 
ries of English Love Sonnets with a third 
volume, being Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,’ in the archaic style 
already adopted. We could praise this rever- 
sion without reserve but for the needless con- 
fusion of verse with prose involved in not in- 
denting broken lines; and the early editions of 
Petrarch put toshame the here unalphabetized 
table of first lines. Mr. Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue’s initials and borders in arabesque 
are well devised. In a special set of fifty im- 
pressions the initials have been rubricated. 

Mr. Sydney Lear’s ‘Five Minutes: Daily 
Readings of Poetry’ (Thomas Whittaker) 
well deserved a new edition. It is an excep- 
tionally high and unhackneyed selection of 
verse, which one may take in small doses as 
suggested by the title, or browse in more free- 
ly. 1t has the calendar arrangement, and an 
index of first lines, and is altogether a book 
to be recommended. 

The concluding volume (vi.) of the new edi- 
tion of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” (Scrib- 
ners), edited by Arthur Waugh, gives the 
picture of Johnson in the possession of Mrs. 
Kay and Miss Drummond for frontispiece, 
and has besides heads of Thomson, Collins, 
Young, and Gray. In convenience and good 
workmanship the edition has just title to favor. 

Mr. Charles Morris’s ‘ Half-Hours of Travel 
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at Home and Abroad’ (Lippincott) is contained 
in four volumes given to the four quarters 
of the globe. In these severally no particu- 
lar order is observed, and there is no critical 
selection of authors quoted from, but the best 
will be found mixed with the newspaper and 
magazine tourist. Care has not been taken to 
fix the date of each excerpt, and all the writers 
do not appear in the index—e. g., Sir Francis 
Head, p. 422 of volume i. Mr. Morris con- 
denses at pleasure, and frequently summarizes 
the omitted parts. He also generally has a 
few words about the author. Half.a dozen 
illustrations adorn each volume. One cannot 
deny a certain readability and interest in this 
compilation, but it could have been better 
done. 

An unpretentious tribute to a writer of 
wide and deserved popularity is Elizabeth 
S. Tucker’s ‘Leaves from Juliana Horatia 
Ewing’s ‘‘Canada Home”’ (Roberts Bros). 
Mrs. Ewing spent three years, 1867-69, at 
Fredericton, N. B., where her husband was 
stationed, and this volume is an account of 
her life there, as recorded partly from ob- 
servation and tradition, and partly in Mrs. 
Ewing’s bright and ingenuous home letters. 
Altogether the picture of this slight, girlish, 
golden-haired woman, her happy-go-lucky 
housekeeping, her love of dogs and of nature, 
her botanizing and her sketching, her snow- 
shoeing and canoeing, is delightful, and will 
win afresh the hearts of her numerous ad 
mirers. The volume is attractively illustrat- 
ed with photographs and pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, and with several facsimiles of Mrs. 
Ewing’s ineffectual attempts to copy the 
strange coloring of sky and woods in her 
temporary home. 

By way of sub-title, Mr. Frank Samuel 
Child styles his ‘Colonial Parson of New Eng- 
land’ (Baker & Taylor Co.) ‘‘A Picture.” 
For the broad sketch, however, which he has 
made, his method is too timid to give an inte- 
resting result. Mr. Brooks Adams once paint- 
ed the same portrait with such vindictive at- 
tention to the sitter’s ugly traits that, while 
he made the picture interesting enough, in all 
conscience, it was a libel almost indictable. 
Mr. Child, on the other hand, approaches the 
clergy in the spirit with which a Massachu- 
setts housewife poured syrup in her pastor’s 
coffee, despite his protest, saying, ‘‘ Clear mo- 
lasses is none too good for Mr. Russell.” 

Mrs. Baxter teHs in her ‘In Bamboo Lands’ 
(Merriam Co.) a plain, undecorated tale of her 
tourist experiences in Japan, with accuracy in 
her geographical and historical names that is 
highly commendable. While her story is that 
of a traveller in beaten tracks, her abundant 
and judiciously selected illustrations show cul- 
tivated taste and fine judgment. The book is 
handsomely bound and printed, and there are 
many things which only a woman would be 
likely to notice and describe as they deserve 
to be set forth. She affords us a good glimpse 
into contemporaneous social life at the ports 
and capital of Japan. 

Nothing but praise is due to the editor of 
‘Shakspere’s Holinshed,’ Mr, Boswell-Stone, 
and to his publishers (Longmans). The book 
is intelligent in plan and uncommonly pains- 
taking and skilful in the execution. Those 
portions of Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle’ which 
Shakspere used in his historical plays (includ- 
ing ‘‘ Lear,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” and ‘‘Cymbeline”) 
are brought together in a handsome, well- 
printed volume, and every device of refer- 
ences, side-notes, headings, etc., is utilized to 
facilitate comparison with the dramas. The 
foot-notes contain a number of interesting 








suggestions on matters of detail, and furnish 
a host of references to contemporary chroni- 
clers and records by way of correcting or sup- 
plementing Holinshed’s statements. To stu- 
dents of Shakspere the work may fairly be 
described as indispensable; historical students 
will find it convenient, and the reader for 
pleasure will find much to entertain him. It 
is a genuine pleasure to register the appear- 
ance of so sensible and useful a book. 


M.D. (Lippincott), is a popular—that is, nota 
professional—book, -true in fact, but diffuse 
in statement. 
scheme (pp 
nary examination of school-children’s sight, 
to be followed in suspected cases by skilled 
inquiry. A large proportion of school-children 
are handicapped in their earlier years by un- 
recognized infirmities of sight and hearing 
which should cause them to be put into special 
classes. 


shine is before us, and it is cheering to read 
in the last number the editorial assurance of 
the established prosperity of this illustrated 
magazine, with its widespread constituency, 
its lively independence, and its genuine learn- 
ing. The editor, Mr. C. F. Lummis, is his 
own best contributor, and his series of arti- 
cles on the Southwestern Wonderland is a 
distinctchallenge to the tourist to match in 
Europe the New Mexican inscribed castellated 
cliff, El Morro, ‘tthe most imposing auto- 
graph album in existence”; the greatest natu- 
ral bridge; Acoma, etc. 
well prepared his readers for a project of 
publishing next year, in short instalments, 
critical translations of some of the original 
sources on the Southwest, not before accessi- 
ble to the student commanding no other 
than his English tongue, 
These, we dare say, will be so composed as to 
furnish ultimately a book without the cost of 
resetting. 


trations in the ‘ American Annual of Photo- 
graphy’ for 1897 (Scovill & Adams Co.). 
letterpress shows the customary want of 
training inthe art of grammatical expression 
on the part of many of the contributors, and 
conveys no very novel or striking information. 
Two or three process color prints indicate little 
progress in this once promising art. 


(Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner; New York: 
Ltemcke & Buechner) presents in its seventh 
volume the constitution and personnel of the 
learned institutions of the world for the aca- 
demic year 1896-’97. The editor, Karl Trib- 
ner, has to deplore the loss of the projector 
and hitherto chief editor of this indispensa- 
ble work, the late Dr. R. Kukula, but pur- 
sues his course with a notable extension 
of the scheme to museums of natural science 
and archeology and learned societies. 
other year will be needed to put this depart- 
ment fairly on its feet, though already a 
hundred pages have been added to the total 
bulk of Minerva, while the index, or Personal- 
register, is enlarged by but three. The front- 
ispiece is an etched portrait of Prof. Goeje of 
Leyden. 


of the daily newspapers indicates that a ques- 
tion is to be raised with Canada regarding the 
boundary line between Minnesota and Mani- 
toba, in the chain of lakes between Lake Supe- 
rior and the Lake of the Woods. 
contention is to the effect that the interna- 





‘The Eye and its Care,’ by Frank Allport, 


Its most useful feature is a 
163 4) for the innocent prelimi- 


The bound fifth volume of the Land of Sun- 


Mr. Lummis has 


with facsimiles. 


No one can complain of the quantity of illus 
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—A paragraph which has begun the rounds 





The proposed 





tional boundary should follow the line of water 
communication to the north of Hunter Island 
instead of to the south. The area of land 
which would thus be placed in dispute may be 
estimated at approximately 500 square miles. 
Before entering into any such contention it 
would be well for those proposing it to exa- 
mine into the merits of the case, since it is ob- 
viously inadvisable to raise the question uuless 
there is ground for a difference of opinion. 
This portion of the boundary line was agreed 
upon and located by the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty in 1842. Regarding it the treaty reads : 
. . . tothe mouth of Pigeon River, and 
up the said river to and through the North 
and South Fowl Lakes to the lakes of the height 
of land between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods; thence along the water com- 
munication to Lake Saisaginaga and through 
that lake; thence to and through Cypress 
Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc, Lac la Croix, Little 
Vermilion Lake, and Lake Namecan, and 
through the several smaller lakes, straits, or 
streams connecting the lakes here mentioned 
to that point in Lac la Pluie, or Rainy Lake, 
at the Chaudiére Falls.” This portion of the 
boundary was surveyed and mapped by com- 
missioners under the treaty, but the corre- 
sponding part of their map was never pub- 
lished. The manuscript sheets are understood 
to be in the custody of the State Department 
at Washington. Of the lakes mentioned in the 
above quotation from the treaty, however, 
two, viz., Cypress Lake and Lac du Bois Blanc, 
lie south of Hunter Island, and are located 
and named upon many maps. They will be 
found upon the map accompanying Nicollet’s 
expedition of 1841, and that of Hind, the Cana- 
dian explorer, in 1857, as well as many of 
modern date. This factinitself settles beyond 
peradventure the location of the boundary 
under the Webster- Ashburton treaty. 


—Among the marked events at the Odéon 
in Paris during the month of November just 
passed have been performances in French of 
the * Perse” of Aischylus and of the ‘ Phi- 
loctetes” of Sophocles. Neither play would 
suggest itself as notably interesting from the 
point of view of modern stage representa- 
tion, nor can it be said that the Parisians 
found a vast deal of interest in either. Of 
the two, the ‘‘ Philoctetes” proved far less at- 
tractive, however. The performances of the 
‘* Perse’ drew crowded houses, and, surpris- 
ing as it may seem to those familiar with the 
play, its dramatization of the woes of the 
house of Xerxes was greatly appreciated by 
large and somewhat miscellaneous audiences. 
This result was achieved in spite of an ex- 
tremely unfortunate stage setting, in which 
the tomb of Darius, that should occupy the 
centre of the stage, showed many of the out- 
ward signs of a small tool house near the 
palace of Xerxes. Asfor the ghost of Darius, it 
** materialized” vaguely in front of the palace. 
The choral parts, forming the bulk of the 
play, were boldly but on the whole effectively 
dealt with, and in them the interest of the 
performance centred. Such music as there 
was came entirely from the orchestra, and 
cannot be said to have been invariably con- 
gruous in its effect. The surprising fact re- 
mains that the ‘* Persee”” was made tolerably 
interesting to a modern audience of theatre- 
goers. 


—To this result there is no doubt that the 
introducvory discourse by the distinguished 
lady explorer, Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, sub- 
stantially contributed. Just a shade of dis- 
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appointment was felt by her hearers when 
they found her entezing into a somewhat 
elaborate discussion of the literary merits 
of theplay. When Mme. Dieulafoy criticised 
‘&schylus for making Queen Atossa disap- 
pear before Xerwes arrived despairing, de- 
feated, and in rags, and accounted for it 
by the fact that the same actor had to take 
the two parts, she was certainly out of the 
range of Aischylean thought. A scene where 
Atossa should have comforted her son Xerxes 
could hardly have entered into Atschylus’s 
plan,although Mme. Dieulafoy, borrowing Sar- 
cey’s well-known phrase, declared ‘‘c’était la 
scéne & faire.” A malicious on-looker might 
have insinuated that such a criticism of Hschy- 
lus’s ‘* Vision of the Judgment of Xerxes” was 
far too ladylike to be sound. However that 
may be, Mme. Dieulafoy justified the enthusi- 
asm felt for her intrepid and romantic career 
in Persia by a few eloquent and striking sen- 
tences, in which she described the landscape of 
her predilection, the long blue line of far-off 
mountains visible from those royal habita- 
tions which her labors have unearthed, and 
gave a graphic picture of the gorgeous state 
which Xerxes resumed after his ill-starred 
invasionof Greece. Perhaps it was the manly 
garb which Mme. Dieulafoy, authorized by 
legal warrant, has chosen to adopt, and was 
wearing as she spoke, that led here in closing 
to pray that some Aischylus of France might 
at some future day have for his theme in song 
‘* the disaster and the confusion of our ene- 
mies.” At all events, this was her peroration, 
which, needless to say, was greeted with 
rounds of applause, and lent to the play which 
followed an interest that some may incline to 
think unduly modern. 


—The self-devotion, the intrigues, and the 
martyrdom of the Catholic missionary priests 
in England under Elizabeth and James I. have 
attracted much attention of recent years, and 
numerous documents’ have been published 
throwing light onthe dark places of their his- 
tory. Not the least important contribution 
to the elucidation of the subject is contained 
in the latest volume of the Camden Society’s 
publications, entitled ‘The Archpriest Contro- 
versy,’ consisting of papers from the Petyt 
MSS, edited by Mr. Thomas Graves Law, 
with an introduction in which bis well-known 
familiarity with the subject enables the reader 
to grasp the full purport of the documents. 
The missionaries, who risked liberty and some- 
times life in their effort to win back their na- 
tive land to the Roman obedience, were by no 
* means harmonious, The secular priests among 
them were mostly loyal subjects, caring only 
for the souls of their fellow-creatures. The 
Jesuits were firebrands, deep in the political 
plots which culminated in the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots and the Armada, and led 
tothe Gunpowder Plot. After the death of 
Cardinal Allen, the two factions became open- 
ly hostile ; the Jesuits had the ascendancy in 
Rome, and in 1598 procured the appointment 
of Blackwell, a secular priest well affected to 
them, as ‘‘Archpriest,” with supreme power 
over the English priests, which he was to ex- 
ercise in accordance with the advice of the 
Jesuit superior in England. Theseculars were 
outraged at this, and a violent controversy 
arose, in which Blackwell used his authority 
oppressively to silence his adversaries, whose 
only resource was repeated and, for the most 
part, fruitless appeals to Rome. 


—To the modern reader the most interesting 
feature of the contention is the fact that 
Elizabeth's Government, which at first classed 








all the missionary priests as enemies, came at 
last to recognize the distinction between the 
factions, and, while employing without scru- 
ple the sternest measures of repression against 
the plotters of treason, entered secretly into 
communication with the anti-Blackwell party 
and was disposed to aid it. In 1601, Bluet, 
one of the leading seculars, had audience with 
the Queen and Privy Council, and, at his sug- 
gestion, four of the imprisoned priests were 
banished in order to enable them to go to Rome 
with an appeal to the Pope, and in 1602 these 
envoys were encouraged on learning that the 
French ambassador had a message from Eliza- 
beth, thanking him for his efforts in their be- 
half. Perhaps the most interesting paper in 
this volume is one ascribed by the editor to 
Bancroft, Bishop of London, showing his tho- 
rough acquaintance with all the details of the 
controversy, probably furnished to him by 
Bluet and Bagshaw, another leader of the 
seculars. The whole affair would seem to jus- 
tify the assertion, so vigorously made by Lord 
Burghley, that the persecution of the mission- 
ary priests was wholly political and not re- 
ligious. Mr. Law promises us another volume 
of these papers, which will be looked for with 
interest by all students of the tangled politics 
of the time. 


—The genera] plan and character of M. 
Salomon Reinach’s ‘Chroniques d’Orient’ 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux) is quite familiar to 
most students of archeology. Like its prede- 
cessor, the volume, which forms the second 
series (1891-95), is a monument of enormous 
labor, which might have been simply the col- 
lection of a syndicate of industrious chiffo- 
niers, armed with scissors. In reality, it is a 
work alive and penetrated in every paragraph 
with the wit, the trained taste, the wide expe- 
rience, and the sound judgment of a single 
man. Many a paragraph, moreover, sums up 
or characterizes in a few lines a treatise or a 
book. Chronicles, as a rule, have a special 
dispensation from literary quality, yet M. 
Reinach declines to avail himself of this privi- 
lege. While speaking what he thinks with 
the most fascinating candor, and calling ‘‘ un 
chat un chat” with complete independence, 
his précis are sprinkled everywhere with 
grains of good sense and of Gallic salt, which 
are as wholesome as they are sparkling and 
piquant. His work is far from being that of 
a mere compiler. He has thrown out original 
ideas and made discoveries of decided merit. 
We are glad to see republished as appendices 
the essays entitled ‘‘ Les Déesses nues dans l’art 
oriental et dans l'art grec” and ‘‘ Le Mirage 
oriental,” the former of which has since re. 
ceived confirmation by the addition of links at 
each end of the chain of evidence; while the 
searching and masterly argument of the latter 
has been reinforced most unexpectedly by the 
discoveries of Mr. Arthur Evans. 


—M. Reinach complains wittily of the long- 
windedness of archeologists (‘‘ Est ce que 
le Rheinisches Museum refuse les articles 
courts?”) and of their tendency to commit 
‘‘literary infanticide” by burying their pro- 
ductions in obscure periodicals. There is an- 
other vice which he denounces—and most 
scholars will agree with him from the bottom 
of their heart and of their purses—the practice 
of publishing their researches in luxurious 
folios at extravagant prices. M. Reinach does 
more than preach against this sin ; he proposes 
toseta good example. He will issue very short- 
ly a collection of statues and another of vases, 
profusely illustrated, at one dollar per vol- 
ume. The title of the former work is ‘Un Réper- 





toire de la statuaire grecque et romaine.’ It 
will appear very soon in three volumes, small 
octavo, the first reproducing the Clarac col- 
lection of engravings; the second, 4,000 an- 
tique statues not figured in that collection ; 
and the third containing a text and copious 
index. 








ANDREWS'S QUARTER-CENTURY. 


The History of the Last Quarter-Century in 
the United States, 1870.1895. By E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 390, 409, illustrated. 1896. 


TuIs history, although, as President Andrews 


_tells us in his preface, it has been revised and 


enlarged, is still in substance the series of 
magazine articles which, with their rich abun- 
dance of pictorial illustrations, lately ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine. The author 
has sought to seize upon the more striking 
events which lend themselves most readily to 
description, by both pen and pencil, and to 
give us a telling series of tableaux. The 
quieter current of causes and effects which 
connect these pictures is purposely omitted or 
merely hinted at The gradual development 
of political leaders and of lines of public 
policy is no part of the plan. The rapidly 
shifting scenes introduce new men, new in- 
ventions, new situations, new conflicts and 
popular movements. It is something like 
teaching by the stereopticon, with the slight- 
est thread of lecture to connect the views. 

When we know the class of entertainment 
to which we are invited we shall have no 
cause for complaint that it is not something 
else, and can readily adjust ourselves for the 
full enjoyment of the pleasure offered us. The 
author tells us explicitly that we are ‘going 
upon a rapid excursion through vast tracts, 
with frequent use of the camera, and not upon 
a topographical survey.” Such a plan affects 
the literary form of the work as well as its 
substance. The style is more familiar, more 
colloquial, becoming at times almost or quite 
careless. The effort to report a stirring scene 
sometimes betrays the writer into the rhetoric 
of the newspaper reporter, with his habit of 
pointing his descriptions of men and affairs 
with the sharp emphasis of current slang. We 
have, therefore, a somewhat free and rapid 
outline of events, in which the astonishing 
progress of the country furnishes such a suc- 
cession of interesting and even startling pic- 
tures as to stir in us anew appreciation of the 
headlong speed with which our world is 
moving. 

Among the earliest of the topics coming 
within the scope of the book is the return of 
the rebellious States to participation in the 
national Government. This is neatly charac- 
terized as a contest between the theory of 
‘*restoration ”’ as upheld by LincoJn and John- 
son, and ‘‘reconstruction” as advocated by the 
Congressional party of which Thaddeus Ste- 
vens was the leader. Butno outward descrip- 
tion of the plan of ‘‘reconstruction” is ade- 
quate, or even intelligible, which does not 
state Stevens’s object and aim to preserve the 
ascendancy of the party in power by ruling 
the Southern States through the votes of the 
enfranchised freedmen. He was ready to go 
all lengths with his modern system of ‘‘ tho- 
rough,” and in his cynical way had little mercy 
for his followers who stuck at the extremest 
measures of disfranchisement necessary to 
make and keep a party majority. The second 


, Stage in the process was that in which, the 


education and property of the South being 
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excluded from public employment and natural 
leadership, a saturnalia of misgovernment and 
plunder shocked the civilized world. Presi- 
dent Andrews’s tableau of this condition of 
things is strong and, in the main, just. He 
does not bring out the fact, however, that, in 
the earlier steps of the carpet-bag rule, many 
men of personal purity of character were 
working at the impossible problem of ‘doing 
evil that good may come.” The very instance 
of the Louisiana Returning Board of 1872 
which he uses to ‘‘adorn the tale,” points also 
‘*the moral” that the downward road is easy. 

John Lynch, chairman of the Board, and 
Gen. Longstreet, who commanded the militia 
and ejected the McEnery Legislature, were 
both men of pure personal character. Long- 
street, a foremost soldier of the Confederacy, 
had become sincerely convinced that it was a 
patriotic duty to accept in fullest measure the 
results of the war, including the enfranchise- 
ment as well as the emancipation of the slave. 
He accepted without flinching the loss of pro- 
perty, of friends, of position which followed. 
When self-respect and his standard of right 
demanded it, he retired into absolute privacy; 
his poverty and his proud isolation being the 
best proof that no corrupt motive had influ- 
enced him. Lynch was a graduate of Oberlin 
College, preéminently the abolitionist school 
of the West. When the war broke out, he 
was the superintendent of public schools at 
Circleville, Ohio, and master of the High 
School. Entering the army, he saw honora- 
ble service in different grades and became 
Major of the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Ohio, a regiment which served in the Lower 
Mississippi campaigns. At the close of the 
war he bought a plantation in Louisiana, was 
elected to the State Senate, and, besides other 
public offices, was United States Surveyor- 
General for that region. In all these posi 
tions his honesty and integrity were marked 
and never questioned. Like Longstreet, he 
soon sought private life and left the State. 

These two men sincerely believed, in 1872, 
that the freedman's vote was withheld by in- 
timidation; and that, if cast, it would have 
carried for Kellogg as Governor all the pre- 
cincts in which the census showed them to be 
in a decisive majority. They listened to the 
suggestion that, if the formal certificate were 
given to Kellogg, and the committees of Con- 
gress were plainly told that there was no free 
and fair election, a new election would be or- 
dered under Gen. Sheridan’s protection, and the 
opportunity for an honest polling of the legal 
vote be given. In pursuance of this plan, 
Lynch went to Washington and laid the facts 
before the Republican leaders with perfect 
candor. Speaking for himself and Longstreet 
and those who agreed with them in asking for 
the guarantee of a fair election, he declared 
that neither Kellogg nor McEnery ought to 
be installed as Governor upon such an election, 
and that the return of Kellogg was only a de- 
vice to keep the power of correcting a wrong 
in the hands of a Republican Congress. Many 
members of Congress agreed that a new elec- 
tion ought to be ordered; but, after manifold 
delays and consultations of leaders, Lynch 
was referred to Senator O. P. Morton, as the 
mouthpiece of those in authority, and Morton 
informed him that it was not thought expedi- 
ent to disturb the de facto governorship of 
Kellogg, based on the certificate which they of 
the Returning Board,had issued. These signi- 
ficant and important facts must be added to 
the account given in the ‘ History.’ 

President Andrews gives the sequel in the 
recognition of Pinchback and Kellogg by the 





Administration, and their support by the 
troops of the United States. 


‘“*The House of Representatives,” he says, 
‘instructed its Committee on Privileges and 
Elections to inquire into the dispute. A re- 
port was made, February 20, 1873, which con- 
demned federal influence. The committee 
found that McEnery was de jure entitled to 
the governorship, but that Kellogg, supported 
by the army, was de facto Governor. The 
committee recommended “the passage of an 
act ‘to secure an honest reélection’ in Louisi- 
ana. The recommendation was not adopted, 
and anarchy in effect followed (p. 85).” 

Lynch and Longstreet and their friends 
found themselves pilloried in current history 
as the effective authors of the Kellogg Gov- 
ernment when they had meant only to secure 
a new and really fair election. Their fault 
was in consenting, even for a good purpose, to 
use a device that was not in accord with the 
facts, and in giving the power to profit by it 
to those who were less scrupulous than them- 
selves. When, however, the story of that 
Returning Board is told, the part of it which 
brings responsibility home to men in Wash- 
ington ought not to be forgotten. 

The next inevitable stage in the develop- 
ment was the full substitution of Madison 
Wells and his tools in the Returning Board, 
with Kellogg in the Governor’s chair, for men 
of the pattern of Lynch and Longstreet. The 
end now aimed at was power, by whatever 
means and at whatever cost. Counting out 
the precincts necessary for this purpose was 
not thought to need any apology or pretext: 
the end to be reached was a sufficient reason. 
This was the scarcely disguised revolutionary 
method to which the “ visiting statesmen” of 
1876 gave the support of their presence and 
their acquiescence. The natural sequel came a 
year or two later, when, both from Louisiana 
and from Florida, the active perpetrators of 
the frauds offered themselves as witnesses 
before a Congressional committee to confess 
their perjuries and forgeries by way of ven- 
geance upon the Hayes Administration be- 
cause they had not been ‘' provided for” as 
the price of their villanies. They, in fact, 
did that Administration a service by the evi- 
dence that such claims had not been recog- 
nized. This development of carpet-baggery 
into a condition of things which made decent 
men at the North wash their hands of the 
business, is adequately described only when 
its progressive steps are thus distinctly mark- 
ed. For the sake of present readers as well as 
in aid of the future investigator, it is to be 
wished that the author had been more explicit 
in this part of his task. 

In the treatment of the Anarchist murders 
of the police at Chicago, there is a pretty full 
quotation of Gov. Altgeld’s criticism of the 
fairness of the trial, without any satisfactory 
statement of the principle upon which the 
prosecution is based. The omission is unfor- 
tunate. Attacks upon law and order, whe- 
ther in the form of mobs or of treasonable in- 
surrections, are all variations of conspiracies 
to commit acrime. The overt act being com- 
mitted, the fact of the conspiracy creates a 
solidarity of guilt and of responsibility among 
all the conspirators. They all become respon- 
sible for what eaeh may do, and the common 
sense of the people as well as the devision of 
wise judges has found it necessary and right 
to treat every conspirator as guilty of all that 
is done in pursuance of the common purpose. 
It is mere pettifogging to argue that they did 
not purpose to kill the individual policemen 
who fell, if there were a murderous intent 
which naturally resulted in the killing. The 
conspiracy is a fact to be shown to the satis- 








faction of the jury by evidence direct or cir- 
cumstantial, and, being so proved, the respon- 
sibility of each conspirator follows. It has 
always been the effort of the teachers of sedi- 
tion and the leaders in mobs and insurrections 
to slip their own necks out of the halter, 
leaving their poor dupes to bear the punish- 
ment of the acts openly committed. Thesub- 
ject should never be treated without empha- 
sizing the wholesome lesson that the vigorous 
and righteous spirit of our immemorial law 
has always brushed aside such cobwebs, and 
held that the overt act committed gave true 
interpretation to the criminality of all the 
preceding steps, holding the leaders, as the 
popular common sense holds them, guilty of 
all that is done. 

In telling the story of current events it 
came necessarily in President Andrews’s way 
to touch upon matters which involve charges 
of fraud against political parties or their 
agents, or maladministration of office by high 
officials. In these cases the moral standard 
which he upholds, and his judgments of men 
and their conduct, are usually all that could 
be desired. This only makes more noticeable 
his apologetic treatment of those who were 
connected with the Crédit-Mobilier frauds. 
The gist of every such apology consists in 
arguing that the representative of a great 
corporation may give, and that members of 
Congress may receive, ‘‘ advantageous oppor- 
tunities for investments” in it (in short, gifts 
of money), without any plain violation of offi- 
cial duty and public and private morality, if 
only no measure is at the moment pending for 
which their votes are wanted! The statement 
of the proposition should be enough. When 
the author has occasion afterward to refer to 
Salmon P. Chase’s good rule for a public offi- 
cer, to ‘‘ be right as well as to seem right, and 
to seem right as well as to be right,” his ap- 
plause of it makes one wonder how he could 
have failed to bring the Crédit-Mobilier affair 
to the same touchstone. Stupid, indeed, would 
be the lobby that would find itself trammelled 
in any degree within the lines laid down by 
President Andrews. 

The book, as a whole, will aid the young to 
understand the wonderful growth of the coun- 
try since the great civil war. It will help the 
middle-aged to recall with profit the connec- 
tion and meaning of all that has passed under 
their own eye. It may even serve the syste- 
matic historian in fixing his own scale of treat- 
ment. In the beautiful form in which the 
publishers have presented it, it will amuse a 
leisure hour as well as adapt itself to more 
serious work. 








AN ACRID AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The Story of My Life. By Augustus J. C. 
Hare, author of ‘Memorials of a Quiet 
Life, ’ ‘The Story of Two Noble Lives,’ etc., 
ete. 2 vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1896. 


To those who heretofore have had no ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Hare, except through the 
many volumes he has published, this last 
fruit of his mind will have a taste unconscion- 
ably strange. They have thought of him as 
the maker of some excellent literary guide- 
books (with others not so good) and as the pious 
annalist of ‘Two Noble Lives’ and ‘ Memorials 
of a Quiet Life.’ Moreover, he has enjoyed the 
honors of relationship and association with the 
Hares of spotless reputation heretofore, Au- 
gustus and Julius; the Maurices, one of whom, 
Frederick’s sister, married Julivs Hare ; and 
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Dean Stanley, a near relative. What will be 
his readers’ astonishment to find him in these 
volumes doing such an amount of domestic 
laundrying in public as has hardly been paral- 
leled in autobiographic literature, bringing a 
railing accusation against many relatives and 
other people, and indulging in a line of anec- 
dote and reminiscence which should commend 
his book particularly to the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. Voluminously as Mr. Hare has 
written, he has brought down his narrative 
only to 1870, when he had hardly crossed the 
threshold of his literary career. Are we ta | 
expect soon an equally voluminous treatment 
of the subsequent period? Or will he wait 
until his surviving relatives and acquaintances 
are dead in order that he may treat them with 
the same remorseless candor he has shown in 
dealing with those who are dead already ? 

Happy the man who knows the art of skip- 
ping wisely before he adventures here. With 
much thatis very entertaining, however in- 
discreet or scandalous, there is much that is 
extremely dull—letters and journals whose 
publication suggests an egotism to which no- 
thing concerning the subject is unimportant; 
the whinings of his infancy or the petulance 
of his maturer years. It would be interest- 
ing to know if we are entering on a series of 
biographies and autobiographies of which the 
terrible frankness of this and Purcell’s ‘ Man- 
ning’ and Hamerton’s autobiography are no- 
table examples. It is difficult to conceive of 
the motive which has prompted such an expo- 
sure of family secrets to the public eye. Can 
it have been to insure the sale of large edi- 
tions? Such a motive would not be entirely 
foreign to the moral temper of the book. 

There have been autobiographers, Benve- 
nuto Cellini, Rousseau, and others, who have 
shown themselves up with merciless sincerity, 
but Mr, Hare is not a fellow of their guild. 
The objects of his malediction and derision 
are his brothers and his uncles and his aunts; 
but not these exclusively. Occasionally he 
hints a fault in his own character, but infre- 
quently. The book is depressing and humi- 
liating regarded as a picture of the best so- 
ciety which England has to show. Here are 
jealousies and bickerings innumerable, also 
conspiracies and litigations, at least every 
other person characterized in such a way as 
to make them appear morally repulsive and 
deformed. One seems to read between the 
lines that Mr. Hare’s own disposition is not 
the happiest imaginable. Whatever it was 
originally, his early training was so well cal- 
culated to make it worse that he deserves the 
fullest credit for such work as he has doneand 
such good qualities as he has shown. The 
wonder is that he was not spoiled irretrievably 
for any use or joy. 

Mr. Hare was born March 13, 1834, to the 
great annoyance of his parents, and soon after 
he was adopted by the widow of Augustus 
Hare, his mother thus answering her request: 
‘* My dear Maria, how very kind of you! Yes, 
certainly, the baby shall be sent you as soon 
as he is weaned; and if any one else would 
like one, would you kindly recollect that we 
have others?’ Two of ten others, brothers, 
Augustus hardly knew. The father was an 
erratic spendthrift, the companion of Count 
d’Orsay, much in his style, but not without 
strong intellectual traits which made him the 
friend of Landor and attracted him to serious 
studies. If the boy was fortunate in escaping 
from his charge, he was not entirely so in his 
new surroundings. His new mother was com- 
pletely under the influence of Julius Hare and 





the Maurice sisters, one of whom Julius mar- 





ried. These sisters were “a fearful scourge” 
of his childhood, and ‘‘completely poisoned 
his life” at Hurstmonceaux. ‘‘ They per- 
suaded my mother to join in their tireless 
search after the motes in other people’s eyes.” 
bi ederick Maurice, who came to visit them and 
to court a lady who was a companion of Mrs. 
John Sterling, he did not like much better. 
‘¢He maundered over his own humility in a 
way which even to a child did not seem hum- 
ble.” The sight of his uncle Julius was terri- 
fying from the start, and grew more so when 
his special function was to punish the poor 
sickly child. A riding-whip was used, and it 
was well laid on andfrequently. These things 
and others similar do much to dim the aureole 
of Julius Hare, for which Carlyle showed 
some contempt in his Life of Sterling. His 
wonderful reading is remembered here as else- 
where with the greatest admiration. When 
the boy’s father came to the rectory he did 
not notice his existence, thus even bettering 
the instruction which he received when part- 
ing with his child, ‘He was in the habit of 
calling his children by the names of beasts.” 
Augustus was “the Wolf,” his brother Wil- 
liam ‘‘ the Beast,” and his sister ‘‘ the Tigress.” 
Various members of the family get a fearful 
setting out. Mrs. Hare Naylor ‘‘ would make 
the most fearful tirades against people, . . . 
and the instant they attempted to defend 
themselves she took down her trumpet.” Our 
author remembers her daughter only as “a 
sickly, discontented, petulant woman,” who 
‘* preferred ill health” because of the sympa- 
thy it excited, and got up a death-bed scene 
once or twice every year for the delicious ex- 
citement. There were alleviations when his 
mother's people were visited (his mother by 
adoption is always meant by ‘‘my mother” 
after his going to her). Sundays were ‘far 
less horrid” there than at home. Loving his 
mother passionately, he lived in constant fear 
of her. She was always on the watch for un- 
due indulgence of him on her part, and with 
great success. Rhubarb was regularly admin- 
istered morning and evening ‘to strengthen 
the stomach,” and did much to weaken it. In 
his sixth year, under the reign of the Mau- 
rices, he was subjected to a penitential code. 
The most delicious puddings were talked of, 
dilated on, and then, at ‘‘le grand moment,” 
when they were set before him and his mouth 
was watering, he was told to get up and carry 
them to some poor person in the village. 

Mr. Hare’s school-days were not much hap- 
pier than the previous dispensation. There 
was open war between him and Mrs. Julius 
Hare, whose favorite discipline was to revile 
his immediate family. ‘‘She was the Inqui- 
sition incarnate.” There was a Mrs. Alexan- 
der, ‘“‘une personne glacée autant que gla- 
ciale,” who came to the rectory for three 
days and stayed three weeks, and next came 
for three weeks and stayed five years. Her 
rule was absolute but advantageous on the 
whole. Nothing here or elsewhere is omitted 
that is likely to make Mr. Hare’s narration 
disagreeable for the connections of the people 
whom he impales in his cabinet of moral cu- 
riosities. At Harrow he was sickly and wore 
iron ‘‘armor” for the straightening of bis 
spine, but, though learning nothing valuable, 
and always homesick for his mother, he seems 
to have been happier than at home. Tutors 
were next resorted to, the last, a Rev. Charles 
Bradley, recommended by Arthur Stanley. 
He was the only person who ever taught 
young Hare anything, but his system of pun- 
ishment was peculiar and ended in a fearful 
row. Young Hare was to be kissed before 








the school by another boy for carelessness in 
his Latin prose. He fled across the tables, 
upsetting the inkstands in his path, and final- 
ly took Mr. Bradley in the rear with a big 
lexicon, banging his bald head until his 
strength gave out; then he made off for Har- 
row as if he were the hunted thing whose 
name he bore, He was taken back on condi- 
tion that there should be no personal relations 
between them, and there were none till he 
went to Oxford in 1853, consigned to the pro- 
tection of Prof. Jowett, who showed him 
much, and yet peculiar, kindness. While they 
were walking together, after a mile of silence, 
Jowett would say, ‘Your last observation 
was singularly commonplace.” Summoned 
before the Council and asked, ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Jowett, can you sign the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles?” he dumfounded them with, ‘“‘If you’ve 
a little ink.” In general there are only kind 
words for Dean Stanley, but, when writing 
that Jowett ‘‘utterly ignored the Incarna- 
tion, Resurrection, etc., out of the pulpit as 
in it,” Mr. Hare insinuates that Stanley would 
have done the same if he had had more cou- 
rage. Mr. Hare’s opinion of Oxford is con- 
temptuous: ‘The college lectures were the 
merest rubbish.” He reckons that fourteen 
years and £4,000 were wasted on his educa- 
tion. 

His first work, after a book of epitaphs, 
was upon certain hand-books of Oxfordshire 
and Durham, and he complains that the Mur- 
rays, who urged him to undertake the sec- 
ond book, ‘‘never repaid him” for his work. 
The present Mr. Murray has proved from 
his books that the house paid £142 for the 
first book, £180 for the second, and lost on 
them £158 and £300 respectively ; also, that 
the second commission was given at Mr. 
Hare’s request. One cannot help wondering 
how much of such perversion, which a re- 
tort on Mr. Murray does not help, we have else- 
where under the stress of Mr. Hare’s excellent 
opinion of himself and all his works and 
ways. Hisrecollections of Landor are amusing 
if not wholly fresh. We have heard before 
of his throwing his dinner out of the window 
in a fit of impatience. That story of Brown- 
ing’s is now capped with one of Landor’s 
seizing a pheasant by the legs and throwing 
it into the back of the fire. Lord Brougham, 
whom Mr. Hare saw frequently, is character- 
ized as ‘“‘the most disagreeable, selfish, can- 
tankerous, violent old man who ever lived,” 
and there is a bill of particulars. Mrs. Grote, 
the wife of the historian, surpasses the eccen- 
tricities and enormities of her reputation here- 
tofore. ‘‘When George Grote and I were 
young,’’ she said, ‘‘we were equally distin- 
guished by the beauty of our persons and 
the vivacity of our conversation”; and in 
not being an opera dancer she felt that she 
had lost her one great opportunity. Some of 
the best stories repeated are Dean Alford’s— 
one, of Archbishop Harcourt’s permission by 
his bishops to hunt, ‘‘provided he did not 
shout.” Of course, he said, he would not join 
the meet, but he “might fall in with the 
hounds by accident.” 








The Land of the Castanet : Spanish Sketches. 
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chapters of his book by stating that several of 
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them were written separately as magazine 
articles. He covers chiefly the most familiar 
ground—Madrid, Cordoba, Sevilla, Granada, 
Gibraltar—and has the courage not only to 
describe once more the old scenes, but to add 
a great deal of simplified history and broad 
generalization, thus making his book one for 
readers to whom Spain is virgin soil. While 
there is nothing remarkably graphic or novel 
in his volume, it is entertaining enough, 
and that it is quite up to date may be inferred 
from the fact that reference is repeatedly 
made to the vigorous expressions of Spanish 
opinion as to America’s suppused attitude 
toward Cuba. The writer came across a 
young Spanish officer, too, who had recently 
witnessed a Yale-Princeton football match, 
and who pronounced this sport ‘‘ barbarous 
and cruel, and totally unfit for gentlemen.” 
This same officer was an ardent admirer of 
bull-fights. Socially, the difference in the 
points of view is thus summed up : 

‘* The first necessities of an Anglo-Saxon 
are a comfortable house and a good cook ; iu 
Spain only the very rich have either, but the 
display of equipages in the Retiro excels the 
similar show in Central Park ; the operain Ma- 
drid is as fine a sight as the opera in New 
York. An Anglo-Saxon invites a stranger to 
dine ; a Spaniard takes him to drive or tothe 
opera.” 

Mr. Chatfield Taylor appears to have a mor- 
bid dread of the personal pronoun. In nar- 
rating a personal experience he always uses 
‘‘one "—‘‘one has never seen more happy 
and contented faces” ; ‘‘every person present 
greeted one with a friendly smile” ; ‘' the best 
dancing one saw in Spain” ; and so passim. 
Nothing could be more awkward and self- 
conscious. The author, by this oddity, ob- 
trudes the very thing he wants to hide, like au 
awkward person who does not know what to 
do in society with his hands. 

In following the trail of Don Quixote, 
Messrs. Jaccaci and Vierge travelled on a 
path unbeaten by other tourists, avoiding 
towns and railways as carefully as the Vaga- 
bond in Spain. And they were rewarded 
for their discomforts by finding a country 
in which the habits and customs, the speech 
and dress, have remained practically unchang- 
ed since the day when Cervantes wrote his 
vivid sketches. They found the same old 
windmills, looking like toys placed there by 
a lunatic, the same primitive methods of 
travel, the same huge jars of wine, the same 
old way of threshing that was in use in the 
day of the Moors and the Romans, and nearly 
the same inns, in which the best room cost ten 
cents. They found the prison in which Cer- 
vantes is believed to have written his ro- 
mance ; but, with the original door closed, it 
is so dark that he could not have done more 
in it than sketch it in his mind. As in the 
case of Homer, half-a-dozen places still con 
tend for the honor of having given birth to 
this author, who lived in neglect and misery, 
and whose geniu3 was first discovered by the 
English. 

Mr. Jaccaci found that the Spaniards of 
the region immortalized by ‘Don Quixote’ 
are living so far back in the past that they 
have to day the same popular literature that 
England borrowed frow the peninsula during 
the Eiizabethan period. They still read ‘Don 
Quixote’ for its drollery, and insist that, 
apart from that, it contains the science of the 
world, too deep for them. Their fiction is 
still that which relates the adventures of 
Christian chevaliers, castle dames, and Moors, 
while the modern novelists, Galdés and Val- 
aga, have not made the slightest impression 








on the popular imagination, and are read io 
the cities only. Moreover, not only do the 
villagers of I,a Mancha dress like Sancho 
Panza, but ‘all Manchegaus are mines of 
those old sayingsin which the wisdom of gene- 
rations is crystallized into proverbs, which, 
like him, they constantly use to sum up terse- 
ly a situation.” 

A model traveller is Mr. Jaccaci—one of 
the kind that views even the discomforts of a 
primitive region through the rosy spectacles 
of a searcher for local tints. What if, in 
July, the thermometer often creeps up above 
a hundred at noon, while in the morning and 
evening heavy jackets and mantles are needed 
anda brushwood fire is a friend? He finds 
compensation in the fact that ‘‘ the furnace 
air is dry, full of ozone, and rich with the 
pungent aroma of wild mountain plants. In 
a delicious monotony of surroundings the 
hours pass, enlivened only by the songs of the 
whirring, bustling, leaping locusts. How true 
is the Spanish equivalent for our ‘dog-days’ 
— canta la chicharra—the song of the locusts 
and cicadas rejoicing in the heat, which serves 
but to make the silence of the solitude heard.” 
There was diversion, too, in the sport afforded 
by the wild pigeons and rabbits. Nor did he 
find man less interesting than nature, and 
there are some admirable character sketches 
in these pages, supplementing Mr. Vierge’s 
delightfully suggestive pictures, which are 
scattered in great profusion through the 
volume, and go far toward showing that the 
author was right in feeling that “ the illustra- 
tions of Cervantes’s immortal romanceshould 
be the crowning achievement of Vierge's 
career.” There is something in these sketches 
that gives one the atmosphere of a scene as in- 
stautaneously as a Japanese picture or poem. 

In the author’s opinion, our notions regard. 
ing Spanish indolence are true only as regards 
the *‘classes,” ‘‘ but the peasants are as hard- 
working a peop’e as can be fouad any where.” 
To their frugal diet heattributes the fact that 
they are such healthy creatures, solid and 
limber, the whole body ready to spring. 
Among the women be still found some of the 
pure Arab type. They have a hard time 
of it, their only diversion being religion, 
which the men affect to scorn, at least in so 
far as it is embodied in priests. In their igno- 
rance of the world the sexesare alike. They 
know not the difference between North and 
South America, and all Americans are sup- 
posed to be half. breed descendants of the great 
Conquistadores and the Indians. Oaly iv one 
respect has this region been - modernized. 
The author agrees with the Vagabond in Spain 
that travelling in Spain is now as safe as in 
any country. thauks to the 28,000 guardias 
civiles. He did, indeed, secure an order from 
the governor entitling him at any time to the 
services of some of these officials, should he 
wish them. But he made use of itonly onceor 
twice—not that there was any danger of bri- 
gands, in the old style, but because there are 
tramps in all couatries, and one of these might 
have taken it into his head to murder the 
traveller for the sake of a few pesetas. 





The Beginners of a Nation. 
Eggleston. D. Appleton & Co. 
xi, 377. 

Mr. EGGLESTON has here given us the first in- 

stalment of an extended work on the prepara- 

tion of which ‘he has long been engaged, and 
whose general title is ‘‘ A History of Life in 
the United States.” 


By Edward 
1896. Pp. 


“I have sought,” he says ju bis preface, “to 





trace from their source the various and often 
complex movements that resulted in the early 
E glish settlements in America, and in the 
evolution of a great nation with English 
speech and traditions. It has been my aim to 
make these pages reflect the character of the 
age in which the English colonies were begun, 
and the traits of the colonists, and to bring 
into relief the social, political, intellectual, 
and religious forces that promoted emigra- 
tion. This does not pretend to be the usual 
account of all the events attending early colo- 
nization ; itis rather a bistory in which the 
succession of cause and effect is the main topic 
—a history of the dynamics of colony-planting 
in the first half of the seventeenth century.” 

Mr. Eggleston has based bis work upon a 
first-hand study of the primary sourves, de- 
tailed accounts of which are given in the form 
of ‘‘elucidations,” or notes, at the end of each 
chapter. 

In its fundamental conception, as well as in 
its handling, ‘The Beginners of a Nation’ is a 
significant illustration of the change which 
has taken place in the treatment of American 
colonial history. This change, hardly gene- 
rally recognized as yet, is not so much in me- 
thod asin point of view. Earlier historians, 
with some of recent times, have been prone to 
regard the events connected with the founding 
and development of the colonies almost exclu- 
sively from the standpoint of the colonies 
themselves. The historian of the present 
day, however, trained under those modern 
historical methods whose watchwords are ori- 
ginal research and comparative study, finds 
his proper point of view, not in America, but 
in England. To him the history of the Eoglish 
colonies in America is for many years the his- 
tory of the operation of forces whose source 
was in the mother country, and whose every 
pulsation was registered on the face of colo- 
nial life. The earlier method gave us facts in 
abundauce, but too often with faulty propor- 
tions and incorrect emphasis; the later method, 
viewing the early struggles of the American 
colonies as a phase of the larger life of Eng- 
land itself, has already put some things in a 
clearer light and shown significance in much 
which hitherto has passed as mere chronicle. 
Mr. Eggleston has taken his stand at this mo- 
dern point of view, and it is in bis exposition 
of the social forces which prompted and di- 
rected Eaglish colonization in this country 
that his work, judging from this first volume, 
promises to be notable. The most obvious 
comparison, perhaps, is with Doyle’s ‘ Eaglish 
in America’; but Mr. Eggleston is less insular 
and less hostile than Doyle, while at the same 
time he passes over many details which the 
plan of Doyle’s work necessarily includes. 

The preseut volume deals with the settle- 
ment and early history of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Massachusetts. The mistaken and vicious 
policy which for years prevented the develop- 
ment of Virginia, and subjected the colonists 
to untold privation and suffering, is set forth 
with great clearness. Mr. Eggleston takes is- 
sue squarely with the older writers who praise 
the administration of Sir Thomas Dale. 

‘* Careful weighiug of the original authori- 
ties,” he says (p. 67), ‘‘shows that Dale was 
utterly pitiless in the cruelty of his discipline * 
and unjust in his detention of the old plant- 
ers, and that when he left the colony he was 
more generally execrated than any other man 
that ruled in these early days, not even ex- 
cepting his successor, Argall. Dale’s severity 
was serviceable in carrying the enterprise 
through straits, but the reports of his harsh- 
ness brought the colony into disrepute and 
checked immigration.” 

This judgment, of course, will hardly be ac- 
cepted by such synoptists as Lodge, who 
speaks of Dale’s administration as ‘strong 
and wise,” and of Dale bimself as ong !‘ ty 
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whom Virginia is more indebted than to any 
of her early governors”; or Thwaites, who 
finds that Dale “induced fresh immigration 
of a somewhat better class,” and ‘‘ broadened 
the foundations of a prosperous state” ; but 
these writers must at least take account of the 
authorities whom Mr. Eggleston adduces, 

Of greater interest, however, and best illus 
trative of Mr. Eggleston's methods, are the 
portions of the volume devotedto the rise of 
Puritanism and Separatism, and the early 
years of the Massachusetts and Plymouth co- 
lonies. Mr. Eggleston has thought it worth 
while to devote an entire chapter to the rise 
and development of Puritanism in England, 
and another to Separatism and the Scrooby 
Church, before treating of the migrations at 
all; and few persons will read these pages 
without feeling that the author has given them 
a new outlook, and that the often told story 
of the beginnings of New England has, in his 
hands, taken on new interest and a wider sig- 
nificance. Here, as elsewhere, it is the broad 
movement of events, and not details. that re- 
ceives attention. To be sure, Mr. Eggleston 
has found himself unable ‘‘to treat otherwise 
than unreverently” ‘‘the founders of the lit- 
tle settlements that had the unexpected for- 
tune to expand into an empire”; and, certain- 
ly, any one who has pictured the ‘ fathers” 
as paragons of virtue, is likely to have his 
reverence pretty rudely shocked if he reads 
Mr. Eggleston’s book. It is not, however, the 
careless irreverence of the mere iconoclast, but 
rather the frankness of a student to whom 
motives and actions are more than professions 
and words. While we cannot help wishing at 
times that the writer were less sarcastic, we 
find it hard to think that his judgments are, 
in the main, unjust. Even his severe treat- 
ment of Endicott is not without its illuminat- 
ing element. For the efforts of some recent 
writers to extenuate the intolerance of the 
Puritans in Massachusetts Mr. Eggleston has 
no sympathy. 

‘*T have disregarded,” he says, ‘that con- 
vention which makes it obligatory for a 
writer of American history to explain that in- 
tolerance in the first settlers was not just like 
other intolerance, and that their cruelty and 
injustice were justifiable under the circum- 
stances. This walking backward to throw a 
mantle over the nakedness of ancestors may 
be admirable as an example of diluvian piety, 

-but it is none the less reprehensible in the 
writing of history.” , 

Mr. Eggleston has certainly not allowed 
mapy instances of ancestral nakedness to es- 
cape him ; on the other hand, his treatment of 
Roger Williams leavesa general impression of 
favorable bias. 

Mr. Eggleston has the gift of style. Crisp, 
clear, forcible, epigrammatic, abounding in 
happy characterizations and skilfully turned 
phrases. it attains at times, as in the general 
estimate of the character of Roger Williams, 
to something very like brilliancy. Few works 
on the period which it covers can compare 
with this in point of mere literary attractive- 
ness, and we fancy that many to whom its 
scholarly value will not appeal will read the 
volume with interest and delight. We must 
not fail to commend the serviceable index, 
prepared, apparently, by Mr. Charles A. Nel. 
son, ; 
The Natives of Sarawak and British North 

Borneo. By Henry Ling Roth. 2 vols, 

London: Truslove & Comba. 1896. L. 8vo. 
In this work an excellent service has been 
done for the student of primitive native life. 
It is a collection in a compact form, and so 








arranged and indexed as to be almost as easy 
of reference as an encyclopedia, of the ac- 
counts given by travellers, officials, and mis- 
sionaries of the habits, modes of life, religious 
beliefs, history, etc., of the ten or more dis- 
tinct tribes inhabiting British Borneo. A 
considerable part is derived from the manu- 
script notes of the late Hugh Brooke Low, the 
results ma.nly of his own observations during 
eighteen years’ service under the Sarawak 
Government. To these Mr. Ling Roth has 
added such information as Mr. Low had over- 
looked or has been available since his death in 
1887. In every case the words of the authors 
cited are given, with a reference to the work, 
report, or periodical from which they have 
been taken. A great profusion of illustra- 
tions of the people, their habitations, dress, 
ornaments, weapons, household utensils, etc., 
add very much to the value and interest of 
the compilation. It contains also a consider- 
able amount of the bistory of the different 
tribes, together with translations of religious 
hymns, love songs, and legends which have 
been handed down orally from generation to 
generation. 

Though the work is intended principally for 
the anthropologist, yet it is full of interest for 
the general reader. This is especially the case 
in the chapters on marriage, head-hunting, 
and religious and legendary beliefs. The ac- 
counts of the apparently ineradicable passion 
for heads, to which a friend will be sacrificed 
if a foe cannot be found, and the manner in 
which they are cherished, are almost incredi- 
ble. And yet these same head-hunting Dyaks 
have religious hymns which Mr. Lang says, in 
his characteristic preface, ‘‘appear very beau- 
tiful to me.” They inculcate a high morality, 
also, as is shown by the precepts: ‘‘ Corrupt 
speech do not utter,” ‘Do not be envious of 
one another,” ‘* All alike be clean of heart.” 
Among the legends is a curious one of the 
deluge in which ‘‘al] mankind perished, ex- 
cept one woman who fled toa very high moun- 
tain. There she found a dog lying at the foot 
of a jungle creeper, and, feeling the root of the 
creeper to be warm, she thought, Perhaps fire 
may be got outof it; so she took two pieces of 
its wood and rubbed them together and ob- 
tained fire; and thus arose the fire-drill, and 
the first production of fire after the great 
flood.” This woman and the fire-drill gave 
birth to a child, who, with the aid of certain 
beasts, birds, and fishes, learned from the 
Wind Spirit what it was necessary to do in 
order that the world should ‘go on as before.” 
Some of the legends show true humor, and are 
very similar to those told by the West Coast 
African and the Southern negro. The place 
of Brer Rabbit, however, is taken by Plandok, 
the dwarf deer, a foot high only, who, by his 
superior cunning, outwits the other animals, 
including Bruang the bear and a giant man. 
The appendix contains some extensive voca- 
bularies of the different languages and dia- 
lects spoken, and ethnographical notes taken 
from a Dutch writer. There is, finally, a map 
of the island showing the habitat of the tribes 
of British Borneo, and an excellent subject 
index and bibliography. 





Old Houses of the Antient Town of Norwich, 
1660.1800. With maps, illustrations, por- 
traits, and genealogies. By Mary E. Per- 
kins. New London, Conn.: The Author, 148 
Pequot Avenue. 

ALL who have ever visited Norwich need not 

be told by us that it is one of the most attract- 

ive and picturesque places in this country. 





Prior to its first settlement by the whites (1660) 
the region of which the present city is the cen- 
tre was the favorite place of residence and re- 
sort of some of the most powerful and nume- 
rous tribes of the aborigines of Connecticut. 
Of course, its present nama was taken from 
‘* the fine old city” of Norwich, England ; but 
one may regret that the old Indian name of 
‘* Mohegan,” as it was called by the General 
Court of Connecticut at the time the latter 
granted to certain residents of Saybrook per- 
mission to remove and settle there, was not 
retained. 

The present work, which may be called gn 
illuminated domestic history, brings vividly 
before us, in a sort of house to-house census, 
the state of society and the figures of many 
individuals in the period covered. Miss Per- 
kins’s painstaking citations from documents, 
and especially from private correspondence, 
and numerous and singularly attractive pic- 
torial illustrations (exceeding 130 in number), 
convey a pretty clear view of the mode of life 
in a New England town before the rush and 
noise of the present century commenced. 

Of course, nearly all those who lived in 
Norwich between 1660 and 1800 have passed 
away ; but their descendants who still reside 
at their paternal home, and the host who have 
migrated to other parts of the country, can 
hardly fail to welcome this record of their an- 
cestors, which includes not only many distin- 
guished and well known personages, but many 
others, who, though less conspicuous in public, 
are not less interesting, especially to their pos- 
terity. Miss Perkins has endeavored to pre- 
sent the subjects of her narrative as they were 
in real life, without obliterating or concealing 
their quaintness under the folds of modern 
drapery. Their orthography was not quite 
that which prevails to-day, but it was much 
more correct than that of Major-General Israel 
Putnam, or even that of Queen Mary, the wife 
of William ITI. 

Such a veracious contribution to the real 
history of the beautiful region to which it’ re- 
lates ought not to go unnoticed or unrewarded. 
The book is well printed, on good paper and 
with large and handsome type. A better or 
more tasteful series of process plates than 
those of the houses embodied in the text we 
have seldom seen, but there are also numerous 
precious portraits in photogravure. The gene- 
alogies fill a large space, and are not the least 
meritorious portion of this laborious work. 





Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the 
City of New York, 1816 to 1860, By Charles 
H.-Haswell. Harper & Bros. 1896. 

Mr. HASWELL tells us in his preface, and 

again in his first chapter, that he compiled 

these reminiscences some twelve years ago, 
partly from his personal recollections. and 
partly from a perusal of contemporary re- 
cords. Unfortunately, the text. nowhere in- 
dicates where recollection ends and gossip or 
the newspaper takes up the tale. This uncer- 
tainty compels the serious reader to so much 
research for corroboration or disproof that it 
leaves the book with but little real historical 
value. One can follow Mr. Haswell about the 
city in his hunting trips from Fourteenth 

Street to the Jumel estate on Washington 

Heights, with a sense of the miracles that a 

few years have wrought among those quiet 

wooded places; but his copious narration of 
incidents he could not possibly have seen, and 
that have no part whatever in a volume of 

‘‘ reminiscences,” together with his disorderly 

mingling of mobs, the theatre, society, and 
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street openings, makes his bulky volume mere- 
ly an historical c-uriosity.shop. 

Where Mr. Haswell sticks to his personal 
recollections he has many lively and amusing 
things to tell—for instance, of the cry of 
‘*Trollope, Trollope!” which, during the tbir- 
ties, was visited on offenders against decency 
in theatres and other public places by those 
whom Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ malicious,” ‘* but es- 
sentially true,” strictures on American man- 
ners had stung to a mortifying realization 
of them. His sketches of the country sim- 
plicity of social life in New York at that 
period bring with them a sense of loss that 
our more splendid but less sincere society 
does not altogether compensate for; nor 
does the “tough” of to-day, our ‘ Chim- 
mie Fadden,” fill the place of the lost 
‘*Moze,” the famous ‘‘ Bowery Boy,” with his 
quaint costume of beaver hat, soaped locks, 
gaudy necktie, frock coat, and full pantaloons 
turned up over firemen’s boots; his Homeric 
gallantry and brawling patriotism. On the 
other band, Mr. Haswell’s endeavor to make 


a sort of history of the city from all sorts of 
contemporary sources breaks down badly. 
His book not only lacks selection and arrange- 
ment, but is full of statements based on mere 
hearsay which might easily become mischie- 
vous if accepted by a careless or ill-informed 
reader. Take, for instance, his attributing 
to Arthur Tappan a preposterous code of rules 
for his clerks, which purports to be a literal 
copy, but betrays itself as being second-hand 
misrepresentation (p. 189). 

Theillustrations of the book are numerous, 
interesting, and well selected. The break in 
our civic continuity as manifested in our 
architecture is perhaps their most striking 
lesson for this period of swift transition. 
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Substantial New Books 


GOOD FOR HOLIDAYS 
AND ALL DAYS. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK, 
E JUST PUBLISHED 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By BERNHARD TEN Brink. Vol. II—Part II. From the 
Fourteenth Centur. 7% to the — of Surrey and Ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. 12mo, $2. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES : VOL.I. TO WYCLIF. $2. 
NATION : “We commend it most heartily.”’ 
VOL. II—PART I. THROUGH THE RENAISSANCE. 


ste BRINK’S SHAKESPEARE LECTURES. 
THEY HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CUBA 
By A. S. RowAN and M. M. Ramsay. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dial: “Excellent and timely, a clear and ju- 
dicial account of Cuba and its history.” 


12mo. 


Boston A tvertiser: “The style is graphic, at times 
Digeareadae 
Phila. mes: “Conveys just the information need- 


ed at this time. 
Fraser-Rae’s Definitive Life of 


R. B. SHERIDAN 


Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $7. 


The Nation: “Competent and sympathetic. 
The Review of Reviews; ‘The best Bes of 
Sheridan.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

Social tee in. By — yn re 8vo, $2 net. 

The Nation: “We owe a debt of eetineee to the 
author .. . his exposition is admirable.’ 





The Critic: ae cannot but have a wide and most 
w 
IN INDIA 

By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. 12mo, $1.50. 


kman: ‘A masterpiece .. . sucha vivid re- 


Boo 
flection of the countryv, Tes people, its architecture. 
omen ae religion that we become unconsci.us of the 
pri bed pee 3 for we see and feel that mystery of the 
vrorid— ja. 


15th Edition of the Political Novel 
THE HON. PETER STIRLING 


By Pav LEICESTER ForD. 12mo, $1.50. 
New Miscellaneous Catalogue Free. 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all. 
who love books. London is the great market 
for books, and all the best as well as the cheap- 
est editions can be had by writing here. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books, both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied, at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and alt private 
collectors. 


187 PiccapILLy, Lonpon, W. 








BOOKS 
For the Holidays 


AND FOR ALL SEASONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Of New York and London 
Issue the following Catalogues: 
eet PORTRAIT CATA. 


OGUE. 108 Pages. 


wenacae over 1,000 titles ane 100 portraits. 
Price, 10 cents 





SELECTED CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE. 64 Pages. 


Free on application. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

A quarterly bulletin of new publications. Illus 
trated Christmas number. Price, 5 cents. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
——— Illustrated Pamphlet. Containing 
108 pages and 70 illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Descriptive Illustrated Circular. Free on appli- 
cation. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 36 pages. Also 
Supplement to this, containing 8 pages, descrip- 
tive of the latest young people’s books. Free 
on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 














‘END IN YOUR NAME AT ONCE 

to the Readers’ Co-operative League, Box 223, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.,if you wish to receive Free Sample 

Copies of all the leading periodicals of the United 

States. Alsosend the names o* your friends who are 
readers. Enclose stamp for reply. 


Made ani sold by the 

Moravian Ladies’ Sew- 

ing ba Fries, $3. 
os eee. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Uncanny Tales. 


The Shadow in the Moonlight—The Man with 
the Cough—Halfway between the Styles— 
At the Dip of the Road—‘ Will Not Take 
Place”—The Clock that Struck Thirteen. 
By Mrs. Mo.esworts, author of “The 
Story of a Spring Morning,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
Clock,” ete., etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


The Princess Désirée. 


A romance by CLEMENTINA BLAcK. With 8 
illustrations by JoHN WILLIAMSON. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


The Indian Village Com- 

munity. 

Examined with Reference to the Physical, 
Ethnographic, and Historical Conditions of 
the Provinces. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, 
C.LE , Hon. M.A. Oxon. With Map. 8vo, 
$4.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NOTICE. 


A Harvard graduate, who is a thoroughly experi- 
enced and practical business manager, a member of 
the Massachusetts bar and competent counsellor, 
wishes to make an engagement from Jan. 1 as pri- 
vate secretary, secretary of corporation, or busi- 
ness or advertising manager of high-class periodi- 
cal. Has had several years’ experience in advertis— 
ing and then business manager of one of the best 
known magazines in the country. Has also had 
practical general business training ; is active, ener- 
getic,and thoroughly reliable. Highest testimonials 
given. Address, M. J., care Nation. 





YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 
a gentleman’s smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tota:co Co., 


Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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Some High-Class Books 


SUITABLE POR YOUR LIBRARY OR FOR HOLI- 
DAr GIFTS. 


The Old R i By 
le egime. 
The Court of France. Lapy Jackson. 


With 16 photogravure portraits on Japan paper. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, Slt poe tops, with folding 
som jacket and cloth box, 00. Half levant mo- 
rocco, gilt tops, $9.00. 


Celebrated Crimes. By ALExanpRE Dv- 
mas, 8 vols., illustrated, 12mo, cloth. os tops, full 
gold stamp on the side, per set $4 = Half calf or 
fair morocco, gilt tops, per set, $9.0 
These marvelously fascinating htoriad tragedies are 
ex and eighteen full-page 
a in gt oles Oy -half from original 
drawings by E.H Garrett, and one-half reproduced 
from famous paintings of historical characters, the 
pang < whose lives arediscovered in tne pages of 
e wor 


The Rubéiyat,of Omar Khayydm. Va- 
riorum edition. Edited by NATHAN yf ionma L DOLE. 
2 vols , crown 8vo, cloth, Uttop. $3.50. Half levant 
morocco, gilt top, $7.00. ith Gecorative title pages 
and front'spieces of portraits in \fmotommarare 3 oft Ed- 
ward FitzGerald and Friedrich Von Bodensted' 
These volumes are practically an encyclopaedia of 
Omar Khayyam literature. 


The Innocents Abroad; or the New Pil- 
de a Progress. By MARK Twarn. New Edition. 
ully illustrated with thirty photogravure Ley 
tions of scenery, cities, and architecture, visited by 
the author and his fellow p ~ 4 on their famous 
excursion to Europe and the ~ Land in 1867. 2 
vols., crown. 8vo, cloth, » falt tops, in — box, $5.00. 
Half levant morocco, gilt, gilt tops, $9.0 





Feudal and [Modern Japan. By ArrHur 
re Knapp. 2 vols., 32mo, cloth, gilt tops, per set, 


THE SAME.—Illustrated edition. With twelve 
photogravure illustrations of Japanese life, land- 
ecape, and architecture in each volume. 2 vols., 
82mo, cloth, gilt tops, per set, $3.00. 2 vols., 32mo, 

half levant, gilt tops, per set, $6.00. 

Mr. Knapp’s special errand to Japan and his long 
residence there have given him peculiar advantages 
for observation. The scope of the book includes a 
study of the history, religions, language, art life, and 
habits of the people, 


Les Miserables. By Vicror Huao. 
Five vols. Cloth, gilt ane a lain back and side, * 25. 
Cloth gilt os SS ‘tull si coon back, $7.50. alf 
cal or hal orocco, 0. Il lustrated 4 
twenty photogravures sell ar tones. 





Some of the Best Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ed THIS 
SEASON ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


Three Children of Galilee. A Life of 
Christ for the Young. By Jonn Gorpon. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

Beautifully illustrated with more than two hundred 
text and full-page illustrations of Holy Land scenery. 


Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. 

Comptes by Mary WHITNEY Morrison (Jenny Wall ny. 
New edition, with an introduction by Mrs. A. 

Whitney. Xt cient my 1 vol. iy with 


or 


Miss Giray’s Girls; or, Summer Days in 
THE SCOTIISH HIGHLANDS. By JEANNETTE A. 
Grant. With sixty illustrations in — tone and pen- 
and-ink sketches of Scottish scene 1 vol., small 
quarto, cloth and ornamental side, 

A delightful story of a trip through lS 
nothing of the matchless scener: i and no place of his- 
toric interest. A book which will appeal to girl readers. 


The Young Pearl Divers. A Story of 
Aegneien Adventure by Land and Sea_B. 


jy Lrevt. 
PHELPS WHITMARSH, author of “The Mysterious 
1 vol., cloth, 12mo, 





Voyage of ~,  emcedl etc. 
illustrated $1. 

Tois isa whore story for boys, by an author who 
writes in vigorous and tnteresting language <* scenes 
pl adventures with which he is personally ac- 
quain 


A Loyal Little Maid. By Epirx Ros- 
inson. A delightful and wr & ry of Revolu- 
tion: days, in which the eo a Betsy 
Schuyler, renders important servi Geo. 

mene. and Alexander Hamilton, and io 
end es the wife of the latter. 1 vol., cloth, 
filustrated, ‘50 cents 


Big Brother. By ANNIE FELLOws.JOHN- 

STON. 

“ Just a half-hour on a stormy winter night, but the 
emotions aroused and the tender chords set in re 
tion will require ong ears to quiet. Such 
sweet, tender. ic, full oft richest Sboaght, is 
adapted for reading at in the Dg circle, or alone 
under the shaded es on th or anywhere 
when a short, ry well told is 1 is in demand.”— 


Epworth Her 
1 vol, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


The Little Colonel. By Anniz FELLOws- 
JOHNSTON. A new story, by the author of “ Big Broth- 
er.” The sceneis laid in Kentucky, and the heroine 
is a very sweet little. binenrnes girl whose Winning 

personality will endear her to all readers. 1 vol., 
Poth, illustrated, 50c, 


Wee Dorothy. By Lavra UppEGRAFF. 
With ten illustrations by Alfred C. Eastman. A 
story of two orphan children, the tender devotion of 
the eldest, a boy, for his sister, Delas its theme and 
setting. 1 vol., cloth, illustrated, 50c. 


For sale by all alee or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Publishers of Fine Books, 


196 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for our illustrated Holiday Catalogue, as these are only a few of our many beautiful holiday books 





CHOICE CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Large, clear type, fine paper, the choicest tllustrations, and 
exquisite binding. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By heise 


DE Amicis Translated from the Italian by Maria H 
Lansdale. Illustrated with 50 photogravures. 
With index and maps. Two volumes, crown 8vo. 

Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip covers)$5.00 


BOURE SORE; GING RODE. cic sienencsecieccesecsssseaed $10.00 
Large-paper edition, limited to 150 numbered 
copies. Proofs on India Paper, net....... +++ $10.00 


HOLLAND. By Epmonpo DE Amicis. 


Translated from the Italian by Helen Zimmern. Il- 
lustrated with 44 photogravure illustrations and a 
map. Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip cov- 


ROMOLA. Florentine Edition. By 


Grorce E.ioT. Beautifully illustrated with 60 
photogravures of views in Fi 


VENICE. Her History, Art, Indus- 


tries and Modern Life. Translated from the 
French by F. J. SITwEtu. Illustrated with 28 
photogravures. With index and map. One vol- 
ume, crown 8vo. 

COCK, GUC tO... .cccvcccccccsccccscccccces eevee ss -$3,00 
Full polished calf, gilt’ edges...........+...+ eeee 6,00 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
By Epmonpo DE Amicis. Translated from the Ita 
an by Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M.A. Illustrated 
with 45 photogravure Illustrations and a map, 
With an index. Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, 


gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip co- 
VORB) cccscveces. covesccvecsescccscoscoscces eeecess $5.00 
Half calf, gilt tops.............seeeees av deans vobs 10.00 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of 


Exmoor. By R.D. BLAcKMORE. Illustratea with 
51 photogravure illustrations, reproduced from 





paintings, etc., with a portrait of George Eliot. In 
two volumes, small 8vo, gilt tops. 

With slip covers, in cloth box.................. $6.00 
Half crushed levant, gilt tops..... + tenseesVeeeun 12.00 





illustrati taken expressly for this edition. 
Bound in two volumes, small 8vo, with gilt tops, 
back and side. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box 
(with slip covers)....... —s ovadnecenasé tocesocne 
Half calf, gilt tops........ a eesbeeess Phocsatsuce 12.00 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post or express paid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Nation. Send 
Sor illustrated Catalogues. 


HENRY T. COATES & COPIPANY, Philadelphia. 








JOHN LANE’S BOOKS 


IN 
BELLES LETTRES. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The Quest of the Golden Girl. 


A Romance. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. With 
cover design by Will H. Bradley. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“This book is the most entertaining and best thing 
pan Mr. Le Gallienne has done.”—New York Evening 


“ Only the reading of the charming work itself can 
do ustice to its fascination. How delicately, ky wil 
d gly, exquisitely beautiful it is!"—New York 
day Journal. 


Bodley Booklets, 


With Cover Design by WILL H. BRADLEY. 

I. THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE: A Fairy Tale for Tired 
Men. By Max BEERBOHM.. 32mo wrappers, 35 
cents. 

I » -ted by Will H. Bradley at the Wayside Press. 


The Child World. 


Poems. By GABRIEL SETOUN. With over 100 Dlustra- 
tions by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“One of the most attractive books in the Christmas 

arket. The verses are fitted to little eager minds. 


mar! 
while the illustrations are such as the most fastidious 
must approve.”—Boston Transcript. 


Wynpps. 

Fairy Tales. By EVELYN SaarP. With 8 colored illus- 
trations and decorated cover by Mabel Dearmer. 
Small 4to, $1.50. 

“For ‘Wymps and Other Fairy Taies,’ by Evelyn 
share. we) have only the A, ~a F- a. “ne fantastic 
full page illustrations b: rmer and her 
striking cover design are attractive | an old as well as 
% or zo Ly The stories are original and excelient, that 

‘he oy who Looked Like a Girl ’ being one of the 

Ghintiost bits of children's fiction which we have read 

for months.”—Boston Journal. 


A Mountain Town in 
France. 


By Rospert Louis STEVENSON. A Fragment. With 5 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, wrappers. 
Only 350 copies printed. $1.50. 

An account of the author’s stay at Le Monastier in the 
autumn of 1878. It was intended to serve as the open- 
chapter of his well-known volume,‘ Travels with a 

Donkey in the Cevennes’; but the intention was aban- 

doned in favor of a more abrupt beginning, and the 

fragment is now printed for the first 


The Children. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Cover design, end papers, title- 
page, and initial letters by. Will H. Bradley. Feap 
8vo, $1.25. This is the first book printed by Will H. 
Bradley at the Wayside Press. 


New Ballads. 


By Jonn Davipson. Fcap 8vo, $1.50. 


“The touch is exquisite, the inspiration o! 
artist ’—Chicago Record. r silent 


“A prevailing moral earnestness gives his 

agi ry 8 and [aye Wy ny 4 ar ey rd Cou rant. ~ pepe yf 
one but a true able to express so i 

a few lines as does MP. Davidson.” prea 90 Post ker. 


ate Make Believe. 


By H.D. Lowry. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Poems. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. Fourth edition. Feap 8vo, $1.25. 


The Wise and the Wayward. 


A Novel by G. 8. SrREET, author of “The Autobiogra- 
phy of a Boy.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Some Whims of Fate. 


By Menre Muriet Dowie. Design cover. Feap, 8vo, 
$1.00. 


, 
Walter Crane’s Toy Books. 
A reissue, each with new cover designs, and end pa- 
pers, 25 cents each. The three bound in one volume, 


$1.25. 
The Yellow Book. 


Volume XI. With 12 illustrations. Small 4to, $1.50. 
Previous volumes, except volume I., to be had at 
$1.50 each, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 


140 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


